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COMPLETE PROTECTION... CLOSER SUPERVISION 
50 
The advanced International An ingenious device — the advanced 
RECORDOLOCK is the only device International RECORDOLOCK assures 
that gives an easy-to-read, private, complete protection .. . closer super- g 





printed record of :— vision. It gives a new meaning, an 


- added value to locks. 
I Who locked or unlocked the door. ce 


Rugged, easy to install — the ad- 
vanced International RECORDOLOCK 
is the keystone to new security .. . 
positive, reliable protection such as 
no other lock can give. 


te 


The time-to-the-minute when the 

locking or unlocking occurred. 

3 Whether the locking or unlocking 
was done from the inside or out. 

4 Whether all openings were securely 


fastened. ° 
Write ... or telephone the nearest 


International Business Machines 
office for details. 


-— 7 * 
& Your watchman’s rounds. 


AND ALL FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY! 


International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . 
International Industrial Scales . . 


@ 
General Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.° 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 


. International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
. Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


| ASINSs. Cimadtan Di vision 


Cis ATIONAL 300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. : 
CHINE ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Business and financial sentiment 1s 
slightly better. 


The financial _— wonders how 
the Democratic campaign will be 


financed. 














The rate of the price decline has 
declined, a 

But little rise is expected before 
Fall. 


Sound banks should make more 
noise advertisingwise. 


Wanted: A  Morgan-sponsored 
Stock Buying Corporation. 


The red metal’s outlook isn’t red 
hot. 


Depression may go on vacation 
sooner than expected. 
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Guaranteeing bank deposits is a 
mS guaranteed fiasco. 


ee 





. The campaign is likely to give the 
me country only a mild pain. 


Somebody is buying securities. 


ee 


America’s severest tax is taxation. 
S /s another rail wage cut coming? 


>) . Several Labor Governments have 
; joined the unemployed. 


The Young Committee shows life. 


an The I. C. C. should clear the track 
for all rail mergers. eae 


— Republicans like the Democratic 
me ticket. 


4 Whining wins no dividends. 
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although based upon the profit motive, busi- 
ness exists for man and not man for business; 
that an adequate editorial service must there- 
fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news 
and FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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Keeping telephone plant 
in apple-pie order 


Keeping telephone plant in 
apple-pie order is one phase of a 
program of service improvement 
that never lets up. It’s never too 
early to mend—in the Bell Sys- 
tem! Little repair jobs are not 
allowed to grow into big ones 
that seriously affect service. 
Another phase of the improve- 
ment program is to develop and 


install better apparatus, assuring 


more reliable service and higher 
quality transmission. The buyer 
in today’s marketplace insists on 
full value—and when he buys a 
telephone call he gets it. 

Back of an investment in tele- 
phone securities is a plant geared 
to the tempo of today’s needs and 
ready for the tempo of tomorrow. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. luc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 














Two Rector Street 








Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 

















FORBES 


make a success of his job in 


this latter half of 1932? What 


must he know? What qualities must 
he have r 

The salesman himself is not half 
so much interested in these questions 
as is the executive responsible for 
marketing the products or services 


which the individual salesman rep- 7 
The man who hires and @ 
directs the efforts of a sales force, the @ 


resents. 


_What’s in 
the Wind |: 


HAT must a salesman do tol bat 
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executive who in these days simply 7% 
must get results, no matter what the 7% 


obstacles, can no longer appraise his 
men by 1928 or 1929 standards. 
Does the 1932 salesman sell goods 


or ideas? Must he know more about 7% 
the customer and the customer’s busi- 77 


ness than the latter knows for him- a 
Should he present only one 7 
well- 3 


self ? 
value, one basic idea, one 
chosen appeal in each sales talk? Or 
should he mass his values, attempt- 


ing to win out by the sheer weight |) 


and variety of separate but related 


arguments / 


Should the salesman frankly admit 7 
to his customer that he has come to 


sell something—or should he make no FF 
attempt to.sell anything on the first 9 


call or two? 
On all these points—and others— 


there are differences of opinion, some 7 


of them violent. 


be sold by 1932 tactics. 


For several weeks, Harwood Mer- 
rill, FORBES director of editorial 
research, has been interviewing out- 
standingly successful marketing ex- 
ecutives of to-day, asking them these 
questions and others. He will tell 
what he has found out, in FORBES 
for August Ist. 


Business men are talking about 


George Allen’s Men of To-Morrow 
series, that has been appearing in 
Forses since April 15. Either you 
like this series of incisive pen-por- 
traits—or you don’t. We’ve heard of 
a few that emphatically do not. And 
we have heard from many others 
that it is by far the best series of 
business-portraits that has been pub- 
lished since B. C. Forbes’ Men Who 
Are Making America. 

To most people, the way in which 
the Jen of To-Morrow are being 
chosen adds greatly to the interest, as 
it certainly does to the importance, 
of the series. Walter Chrysler, Ger- 
ard Swope, Albert Wiggin are among 





One fact remains 
unquestioned : That 1932 goods must } 
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©) those who have made suggestions. 


Heads of important advertising 


Sagencies (Lee Anderson, Henry 
' T. Ewald, Stanley Resor, Raymond 


Rubicam, and others) have been sys- 
tematically queried, have caught the 
spirit and responded with the names 
of competitors’ clients as well as 


) their own. Important suggestions 
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have come from ForsBEs readers, 
have been investigated, and in one case 
acted upon. ... Altogether, many 
dozens of promising names have been 
proposed. So far only six have been 
accepted. Already in print, are 
sketches of Lou R. Crandall, presi- 
dent, George A. Fuller Company ; 
Byron C. Foy, president of the De 
Soto Motor Car Company ; Theodore 
K. Quinn, Chairman of the General 
Electric Appliance Committee; Dan- 
iel P. Woolley, vice-president, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. If you _ haven't 
read them, look into your back file 
of Forses and see how remarkably 
definite is the impression of each man 
which architect George Allen’s abil- 
ity to pile up revealing details of 
personality and habit and _ business 
methods leaves with you. 


A bank which lists more depositors 
than any other in the United States, 
a youthful president who as part of 
his self-education learned to con- 
verse with customers in Turkish and 
Armenian. This fifth pen-portrait in 
the Men of To-Morrow series is 
scheduled for one of the next two is- 
sues of FORBES. 


How to gain the advantages of 
mechanization without suffering the 
evils uf technological unemployment 
is a problem that seems to defy com- 
plete solution. Yet the social effects 
of the displacement of man by ma- 
chinery have become so menacing as 
to call for drastic action. Certainly— 
many employers now believe—we can 
no longer follow with impunity the 
irrational policy of letting the dis- 
placed workmen adjust themselves as 
best they can. 

Recognizing the apparent justice 
of compensating workers who must 
be laid off permanently for techno- 
logical and other reasons beyond their 
control, an increasing number of em- 
ployers in the United States and 
Europe is voluntarily paying dis- 
missal allowances. The practice has 
grown rapidly in the last five vears, 
during which more than half a hun- 
dred formal and an equal number of 
informal dismissal compensation 
plans have been adopted. 


For FORBES readers, the striking 
Progress of the dismissal wage idea 
will be authoritatively chronicled, 
and the various methods explained, 
by G. T. Schwenning, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina, in an 
early issue of FORBES. 














Sa_mon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under LiNCOLN 


THE CHASE 


NaTIONAL BANK 
of the (ity of New York 
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STATE MENT of CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1932 














RESOURCES 
CasH anD Due FroM Banks ...... « $ 299,944,736.14 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES ...... 218,073,494.25 
StaTE AND MunIcIPAL SECURITIES 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS. ..... 59,442,958.39 
OrHER STATE AND MunictPAL SECURITIES . 11,604,905.9 
OTHER SECURITIES 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS ..... . 47,068, 527.03 
FeperAt Reserve BANK STocK ..... . 8,160,000.00 
OTHER BoNDSANDSECURITIES ....... 80,082,193.85 
Loans AND DiscounTs .........--. 860,646,464.07 
OS ea a a ae a ee 339430,917-83 
REDEMPTION Funp—U. S. TREASURER . . . 809,632.50 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE 

LiaBILITy ... . . . «$104,918,567.60 

Less AMOUNTIN PorTFOLIO 4,168,176.47 100,750,391.13 
Orner ASSETS 2... 02 eo ee eee 11,494,905.91 

$1,731,509,127.06 
LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL . wc esse vse seevsnen so § igh ponponee 
oo ae a a a ee 100,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED ProFits ......-++-+-+-s 17,381,149.56 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, 

CONTINGENCIES, ETC. ......4+.-. 12,170,961.47 
DiviDEND PayABLE JuLYI,1932 ..... 370,000.00 
ee ee rrr 
CircuLaTinc Notes 15,942,430.00 


AcCCEPTANCES oo oo « tegeby,110467 
Less AMOUNT IN PorTFOLIO 4,168,176.47 —119,918,934.20 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 








anD Foreicn Bius .......++.-- 338,547.06 
Ovuen LAABIETIES owt 11,600,754.05 
$1,731.509,127.06 








This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
55 Wall Street 
New York 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 


$205 ,444,512.77 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1932 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


Sinombibialectretiis 226s. 


ASSETS 
Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.......... $180,581,711.67 
Due from Banks and Bankers. ..............242++++ 121,737)827-46 $302,319,539-13 





Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances ......... ..eesseeeees 696,620,610.13 


United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .. . .$253,201,185.70 


AINA SOG 2 ge 


otate and Municipal Bonds... .......25.cscsecseesse0 25, 7O1s§93.02 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................++++  6,600,000.00 








rene Ttae GEE BOCMENNIE wag ois.n cass ce cecsseseccen 105,340,840.38 386,843,619.10 | 
Ownership of: | 
Entermational Banking Corporation... o.oo os.060s.os ss asesncesecesces 8,000,000.00 


TTT eT Ce TCT TCC CECE TT TUTTO TCT C CTT OTS TT TET 61,122,307.90 


5 ares? j odes Sse tes 


ee 0 WS PUI o i-5.i ki0-b oo bc de we smaeieadanda candace 6,473,867.45 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ............+eeeeeeeees — 99,186,454.02 
Gi he Bae oe ae gisg We Sanibh kee Okeke dactcl wena ae aan 7,107,270.65 


Bs tsb da FSsdE heen ahnd san dieedeeekonsconakwnekoebe $1,567,673,668.38 | 











LIABILITIES 


PPPS eer Terr ere ee PeeeTe TET eee eee eee ey 








i wha sae he adec sick dees nde cesescssscne FORD 


RRO BONDE. vc ccciscdcccsccarssvesccstcccee  SlgQSiay $006,.406,512-77 | 


Reserves for: | 





< hcSRRETE Tig RIDATS 
‘ea tii nce, a aie” 
Dees ip ie ie aes Preys 
Riese atta stead a Hace rll Eee . - 


. ee PREC CE TREC ETT CETL CT TOOT TTeL TTT ETC Te Te TT POTEET OT 31,253,258.98 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income................; 2,455,115.61 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, Et Cetera.............. 6,913,168.47 4 
NT ee ree Seer ere 3, 100,000.00 i 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 
oe ere eT ere T Ter Terror me 


Ee er Tree Tre rete | 
Lannea Kaekes S6ek ax peeled dna dana naennaineng hearin $1,567,673,668.38 ES 














Figures of Foreign Offices which are included herein are as of June 25, 1932 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ” 


FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


WHERE 66 NLY experienced men need 
EXPERIENCE apply.” That’s a familiar 
APPARENTLY line in Help Wanted advertise- 
IS A CRIME ments. If an industrial corporation 


wants to fill a highly responsible 
position, it picks a man of experience. If a new head is 
needed for a department store, an experienced merchant 
is selected. If the directors of a financial institution are 
looking around for a new president, they consider only 
men with experience. , 

But when it comes to filling the biggest business job in 
America, business experience is accounted a disqualifica- 
tion! Running the affairs of the United States has be- 
come essentially a business job. Politics have become 
mainly economics—“The world is ruled by the counting 
house,’ was how President Wilson expressed it. How to 
make it possible for all the people to earn a living, has 
become the supreme objective of governments and rulers. 
Yet, whenever a man accustomed to handling large-scale 
affairs is proposed as a candidate for the Presidency, ob- 
jections are promptly raised. 

Certain newspaper writers, explaining why Owen D. 
Young was not a suitable Democratic candidate, trotted 
out and emphasized the impressive list of highly re- 
sponsible positions he had attained in the world of affairs. 
The fact that he had risen to the chief executiveship of 
General Electric, that he was the dominating figure in the 
Radio Corporation of America and several other gigantic 
business concerns was cited to his discredit. That he had 
attained unique influence and respect as a solver of the 
most complicated of international problems was depicted 
as a fatal bar to the Presidency. It used to be said of 
Dwight W. Morrow that he would make an ideal Presi- 
dent but that, of course, he was ruled out because he had 
risen to the top of his profession and had earned a 
fortune. 

Is there virtue only in mediocrity? Is obscurity a 
recommendation, hard-won eminence a condemnation 
when the most important position in the land is to be 
filled? Is business success suicidal when high public 
office is the stake? Is it that an eminent self-made man 
thereby makes himself unfit for public office calling for 
eminent ability? 

Could anything be more absurd? Could anything be 
more childish? Could anything be more stultifying to our 
national and international wellbeing? 

How long will it take us to rise above such lethal 
prejudice? 





AMERICAN UROPEAN business men ad- 
MANAGEMENT mit, some of them cheerfully, 
LEADS THE some of them grudgingly, that the 
WORLD science of management has made 


greater strides in the United States 
than anywhere else. American management excels in two 
main directions, . First, in inventive genius, in originating 
and adopting labor-saving machinery and other mechanic- 
al devices. Second, in winning the interest, the co-opera- 
tion, the loyalty of workers. In most European estab- 
lishments there is a wide gap between the directing heads 
and the rank and file. Autocracy usually characterizes 
management. The caste system still generally rules. The 
ordinary workers feel that their bosses have little in com- 
mon with them. Consequently, enthusiastic teamwork all 
along the line is rare. 

Within the last twenty years unprecedented progress 
has been made here in drawing men to management. The 
individualists who created, developed, controlled: and ac- 
tively directed American enterprises a generation ago, 
commonly ruled over their organizations as absolute 
monarchs. Modern management in America is much 
more democratic. Wage-earners and other classes of em- 
ployees are encouraged to contribute ideas to the man- 
agement. Teamwork is sincerely cultivated. No un- 
bridgeable barrier is raised between workers and execu- 
tives. Through house organs, get-together gatherings, 
employee organizations and a variety of other means, a 
family, a company spirit is nurtured. 

The grewth of this close bond has been reflected, as 
never before, since acute depression set in. Formerly, 
when conditions brought wage reductions, it was unusual 
rather than usual for salaried executives to share the 
burden. During the last two years it. has been usual 
rather than unusual for salaried employees to be the first 
to take cuts. This is the American way. It is not the 
European way. This perhaps throws light on the more 
cordial relations existing here between managers and 
men. ' 


Ease is pleasantest after pain. 


The prolific worker invariably is prompt. 


Even a priceless patent is profitless unless put to work. 
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HICH will the people fol- 
W cw. politicians or business 
leaders? 

The most momentous problems 
confronting America—confronting 
the world—are economic, financial. 

Far-reaching legislation, both domestic and 
tional, will be written upon our statute books during the 
next twelve months, legislation vitally affecting business, 
industry, transportation, utilities, banking, employment. 

Will such legislation be molded mainly by those having 
the widest, the most practical, the best knowledge of eco- 
nomics, men intimately familiar with actual affairs, 
familiar with the infinite ramifications of bread-and-but- 
. ter operations, men fitted by mature experience to calcu- 
late the effect of drastic legislative changes ? 

Or, will the politicians, many of them utterly unac- 
customed to managing far-flung enterprises and utterly 
ignorant of the functioning of the laws of economics, be 
accorded free rein by the people to indulge in reckless, 
radical, revolutionary experiments, with no more sense of 
responsibility than was recently exhibited during the 
“rebellion” in Congress against established and recognized 
leadership? 


interna- 


LL vital movements develop leaders. 
ly-respected leadership commonly 
shape, guide the direction taken. 

The disturbing fact cannot be blinked that leadership 
has been drifting away from men of affairs, towards 
Washington. Nor can it be gainsaid that discontent has 
become ominously widespread, bitter, even revengeful. It 
has become especially pronounced towards “Wall Street,” 
towards bankers, towards the heads of corporations which 
issued unconscionable millions and billions of stocks at 
prices shockingly higher than the prices ruling to-day 
for these same stocks, towards corporations that have cut 
wages and greatly swelled unemployment, towards inter- 
national and other investment bankers who floated billions 
of foreign bonds which have drastically shrunk in market 
value, towards ultra-ambitious creators of holding com- 
panies which have inflicted colossal losses on investors, 
towards, in short, those who exercised the boldest kind 
of banking, financial, industrial, utility and  such-like 
leadership. 

In view of all that has befallen, the prevailing attitude 
towards such interests is understandable, even though it 
may not be logical to attribute the unworthy motives often 
attributed to all those who participated in the abnormal 
boom—hindsight is so much better than foresight. 


Strong, high- 
can influence, 


HE past cannot be undone. The problem of to-dav 
and to-morrow is, what can be done to regain the 
largest possible measure of the respect and confidence 
lost, to convince the majority of the public that the busi- 
ness and financial world contains honest, honorable men. 
better qualified to steer the nation towards recovery than 
our inexperienced politicians concerned solely about cap- 
turing votes regardless of: the ultimate consequences of 
their acts? - 
Will radicalism rule? 


Business or Politics: 
Which Will Lead? 


FORBES for 


come our national pilots? 

The transcendently pressing prob- 
lem, the problem of problems, 
is to devise sound, effective ways 
and means to start putting our ten 
millions of unemployed back to steady, profitable work, 

Is this a job to be handed over to politicians of the 


caliber now comprising the Congress, few of them pos. | 


sessing practical experience, most of them unrenowned 
lawyers, hardly any of them having to their credit the fill- 
ing of vast numbers of pay envelopes? 

Manifestly, the job calls for men of a different type, 
men accustomed to wrestling with large-scale problems, 
men versed in the functionings of economic law, men who 
have earned the responsibility of meeting huge payrolls, 
men who are wholeheartedly in sympathy with those who 
have entered largely into their day-to-day and life-long 
activities, wage earners. 


HE task of re-gaining public confidence; of re-win- 
ning leadership, cannot prove a light one. 

It cannot be achieved by inaction.’ It cannot be 
achieved by cowardice. It cannot be achieved by merely 
cutting down wages and working forces. It cannot be 
achieved by “frozen feet and frozen credit.” It cannot be 
achieved by pessimism, by defeatism. It cannot be 
achieved by looking out for Number One and letting 
everybody and everything else go hang. 

Leadership can be won only by the exercise of leader- 
ship qualities, leadership talents. Leadership entails initia- 
tive, enterprise, affirmative action. It calls for courage, 
for foresight, for faith. To succeed, it must prove capable 
of attracting a following, of capturing the public’s imagi- 
nation, of inspiring fealty. 

The nation faces a fate-laden period. 

Leadership we shall have. 

Which shall it be—political leadership or business 
leadership ? 

The destiny of all of us is at stake. 


We're not living higher, but aren’t we living deeper? 


DO YOUR Shela es of the Interna- 
EMPLOYEES tional Business Machines Cor- 
HAVE THIS poration read that their president, 
ATTITUDE? 


Thomas J. Watson, had become in- 
terested in the Salvation, Army’s 
campaign to raise funds for the needy and unemployed, 
laid their heads together, then appointed representatives to 
tender this proposition: Instead of being treated to their 
annual outing, they recommended that the money. be 
donated to the Salvation Army. _ Naturally, the head of 
the organization was impressed by their magnanimity. 
And the Salvation Army received a very substantial dona- 
tion. I understand, however, that, not to be outdone in 
the way of generosity, Mr. ‘Watson extended the Satur- 
day closing period fifty per cent. 

Have you succeeded in inspiring such a friendly, co- 
operative spirit among your organization? 


Will self-seeking politicians be. | 
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HOULD trade and _ industrial 

associations drum out of their 
membership individuals and organ- 
izations that indulge in practices 
which cast odium on the whole 
sroup; Professional societies take such action—bar asso- 
ciations, medical associations, for example. But in the 
realm of business, wrongdoers heretofore have been left 
to the Federal Trade Commission or other regulatory 
body, or the courts. We have been repeatedly told dur- 
ing recent years, “Business is now a profession.” If busi- 
ness, if banking, if industry claim to have been raised to 
the status of professions, is it not incumbent upon them 
to exert themselves to condemn and eliminate unprofes- 
sional, unethical practices? Floyd L. 
Carlisle, influential utility leader, pre- 


SHOULD 
TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 
HOUSECLEAN? 


The Party of 


the First Part 
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A CHAMBER UST what can a Chamber of 
OF COMMERCE Commerce do to help to revive 
ASKS HOW confidence and business in its com- 
IT CAN HELP munity? Forses has received the 


following letter: “Most everyone 
will agree with your editorial in the June 15 issue, to the 
effect that ‘The dominating objective of every responsible 
citizen, legislature, regulatory body, corporation, finan- 
cial institution, should be to restore equanimity and 
equilibrium so that unemployment may be lessened, the 
destruction of value stayed, confidence revived and ac- 
tivity resumed.’ The great trouble with statements like 
this, and they are almost without number, is that those 
who make them do not seem to have a constructive pro- 
gram to bring about the desired 
results. 
“The directors of the Worcester 





sumably had some such thought in 
mind when he recently told the mem- 
bers of the National Electric Light 
Association : 


The electric light and power business 
is complicated, scientific and very much 
specialized, but at heart it is simple. Our 
corporations are creatures of the various 
state governments and are chartered to 
generate and distribute electricity at fair 
and reasonable prices. That is the formula 
for the management of our corporations 
to follow. Efforts to evade or circumvent 
that formula are fundamentally dishonest, 
not to say stupid and asinine and further- 
more, such efforts are wholly bad business. 
Such public criticism against the industry 
as is deserved and merited has very largely 
had its origin in efforts made within the 
industry itself to avoid that formula. 

Under the guise of management and 
supervision contracts, efforts have been 
made here and there to charge the operat- 
ing companies with unreasonable and im- 
proper costs. This practice has not been general within the in- 
dustry nor representative of its best management. 

In my judgment, it is the duty of this Association to take an ac- 
tive hand in stamping out such practices. 


The Federal Trade Commission makes serious charges 
against one utility holding company. Has any national 
utility association had knowledge of discreditable practices 
by this or other member? If it has, has any effort what- 
soever been made to stop them? If trade and industrial 
associations remain content never to make any corrective 
move until the government or courts have first acted, the 
public will feel no urge to accord applause. 

It would seem as if trade and industrial associations are 
neglecting opportunities for rendering a new and in- 
finitely valuable species of service. Mr. Carlisle has bold- 
ly expressed his stand. Is there to be anything more 
tangible than talk? 





_ To save time may be important; what you do with it 
is more important. 


Poverty isn’t ennobling. 


Indecision gets many as: executive in bad. 





Chamber of Commerce feel that 
one of their principal duties at the 
present time is to make every effort 
to combat the depression, but we are 
at a loss to know. how to proceed 
and so far no real constructive pro- 
gram has been brought to our at- 
tention. 

“There have been many construc- 
tive efforts put forth; much has 
been done by legislative action, 
formation of bond pools, etc. How- 
ever, if you have any constructive 
program to offer, I would considér 
it a favor if you would let me know 








Foley, in Minneapolis, Minn., “Star’’ 


just what it is. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Howard W. Cowee, 
“President, Worcester Chamber of Commerce, 
“Worcester, Mass.” 
Will readers send their suggestions, not to The Editor, 
but to Mr. Cowee. 


OST concerns have had to 

reduce pay and reduce work- 
ing hours. The mental effect has 
been very different in different 
companies. Where the manage- 
ment acted without any explanation or simply posted a 
bald notice, results have been rather unfortunate, arous- 
ing hostility and instigating more or less sabotage. Where 
the utmost pains were taken to lay all the facts before the 
employees, usually through gathering them together, 
either in a mass or in groups, and cordially inviting ques- 
tions on any phase or phases of the conditions, the out- 
come was distinctly less harmful. I know of more than 


WORKERS 
UNDERSTAND 
WHEN SPOKEN 
TO FRANKLY 


one instance where the frank, man-to-man exposition of 
all the facts and the asking and answering of questions, 
actually produced an enhanced degree of loyalty and 
inspired redoubled energy and efforts. A favorite slogan 
with advertising salesmen is: “To sell them, tell them.” 

This applies to employees quite as much as to mer- 
chandise. 











independent drug store owners 

in Houston, Texas, came to- 
gether to watch and listen to a talking 
picture. With them were quite a 
number of their more important em- 
ployees. 

The next day, most of the operat- 
ing personnel of the local drug chains 
met for the same purpose. And on 
the following day, the men who had 
stayed on duty at the stores while the 
first chain-group came to see and 
hear. Twelve meetings were held in 
three days, one a midnight showing 
for drug store employees who could 
not see the picture at any other time. 

What value did all these men get 
out of this picture? Why was it 
worth their while to attend its show- 
ing? 

I saw and heard the picture myself, 
early last month, in the Coca-Cola 
offices in Atlanta; and once upon a 
time a part of my fifteen dollar a 
week salary as cashier in a small- 
town restaurant was earned by “‘spell- 
ing” the soda clerk. So I think I know 
the answers to these questions. 

They received, most of these men, 
an entirely new impression of the 
proportion of drug store volume and 
profits that comes from the soda 
fountain. 

They came away with some pretty 
definite ideas about the amount of 
profit they ought to be making if 
they were really on the job as soda- 
fountain operators. 

They picked up some new ideas 
for increasing profits, and for shut- 
ting off the leaks that destroy profits. 

They found themselves rather viv- 
idly re-impressed with the importance 
of some of the fine points of soda- 


\ FEW weeks ago, several dozen 


FORBES for 


“No Saturation Point” 
Says Coca-Cola 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


fountain management about which 
they had previously known but which 
—to confess the truth—had not been 
as rigidly enforced in most of the 
stores as they might have been. 

Coca-Cola? 

Oh, yes. There was no question 
that this was a Coca-Cola picture. 
But I venture to say that not one 
single druggist present went away 
with the conscious or even the sub- 
conscious resolve, “In future I’ll buy 
more Coca-Cola.” 

Rather, each owner, manager, staff 
executive and clerk left, after the 
picture was shown, thinking in terms 
of profits. How can I put some of 
these ideas into effect? Is my profit- 
showing as good as it might be? Am 
I going to remember all the fine 
points of profitable management I 
have picked up to-night? 


At there, if you have caught 
the spirit of what I have just 
told, you have the secret of what 
keeps Coca-Cola moving forward so 
remarkably from year to year. 

In 1930, for the fourth time in 
succession, sales of Coca-Cola reached 
a new high figure, and have shown re- 
markable stability since. The company 
points, too, to a related stability of 
its industry as a whole, including soda 
fountains, bottle outlets, fountain sup- 
plies, bottle and glass manufacturers, 
crown and case manufacturers. 

Around the beginning of June, 


Every detail 
of profit-mak- 
ing is taught 
and retaught 
to Coca-Cola 
dealers — in- 
cluding the 
importance of 
constantly 
checking up 
equipment 
performance 


Coca-Cola common stock achieved 
the distinction of being—as it still is 
—the highest priced active common 
stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. A year earlier it had been 
sixth, but one by one, the other lead- 
ers, and last of all American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, sagged in price 
and left Coca-Cola the leader. 

Before I made this visit to Atlanta 
to find out, for Forses readers, the 
sales secrets of this new bell-wether 
of the investment public, I had a 
vague notion that there wasn’t much 
to the secret. Just a product which 
a lot of people liked, and plenty of 
advertising. 

I was quickly disillusioned. 

Coca-Cola sales have increased as 
they have, and are to-day holding 
their own with every prospect of 
future continued increase, because 
the Coca-Cola organization is carry- 
ing out, step by step, the most far- 
sighted business building program I 
have had the good fortune to en- 
counter. 


HE key of this program, in one 
sense, is profits—for the other 
fellow. 
In another sense, it is responsibil- 
ity. The responsibility of the Coca- 


Cola Company to an entire section 
of American business in which it is 
but one of many sources of the sup- 
ply of salable items. 

Coca-Cola has two channels for 
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the sale of its product, neither of 
which is far from equalling the other 
‘n volume or importance. One is the 
soda fountain, which buys the sirup 
in bulk, and dispenses the carbonated 
drink glass by glass. The other is 
the bottling establishment, which 
serves the needs of those who want 
Coca-Cola in the home or office, 
aboard a bus or train, or at a gasoline 
filling station. 

To each of these, Coca-Cola offi- 
cials seem really to feel a sense of 
responsibility. In its essence, this 
may be merely the common sense 
realization that if the company is to 
prosper, its outlets must prosper. It 
began that way, undoubtedly. But it 
seems to have gone farther, and the 
thought of responsibility definitely 
colors the company’s executive think- 
ing. 
What the company is doing, this 
Summer, to build soda-fountain prof- 
its, is a carrying forward of work 
begun several years ago, shortly 
after R. W. Woodruff became Coca- 
Cola’s youthful head. (‘“‘The ablest 
executive of his age,” a New York ad- 
vertising agency head recently re- 
marked. ) 

What it is just now doing to ex- 
tend the business of bottlers hap- 
pens to be keyed on changes in social 
habits and business methods which 
have become important in the last 
year or two. 

But in both cases the sense of the 
company’s responsibility for the 
economic stability profits of others is 
the dominating force. 


ET’S look first at the soda toun- 
tain. 

When Woodruff took hold, Coca- 
Cola already had virtually one hun- 
dred per cent. complete coverage of 
soda fountain outlets in the United 
States and Canada. About 150 sales- 
men were on the job, all the time, sell- 
ing the sirup. No distribution corner 
was overlooked. 

Overnight, Woodruff abolished the 
sales force. Then he “hired back” 
his discharged salesmen as _ service 
men. He put them through school, 
made each an expert in all the de- 
tails of soda fountain operation and 
management, gave each an entirely 
new territory so that drugstore own- 
ers would realize the change was 
very real, and turned them loose to 
educate every soda fountain owner 
and operator in America on the 
best way to serve the company’s 
product. 

Details. The carbonated water 
must be cold (about 34 degrees F.) 
or the drink will be flat. The amount 
of sirup used must be just right. The 
pressure of the carbonic gas must 
be right. The crushed ice must be 


right. The glass must be thin, or it 
will warm the drink. The water 
must be added to the sirup in the 
proper manner. 

All this is an old story now to the 
operators of a hundred thousand 
fountains. They have become used to 
seeing the Coca-Cola man pull out his 
pocket thermometer, test the tempera- 
ture of their water, demonstrate the 
effect of thick glasses. 


UT with the Coca-Cola company, 
this was just the beginning. 

First, it showed the fountain oper- 
ator how to serve Coca-Cola in the 
way which would 
please most cus- 
tomers, bring 
them back for 
more. What was 
more natural 
than to turn, 
next, to helping 
him to please 
his customers in 
other ways: by 
absolute cleanli- 
ness, by effective 
display of polish- 
ed glasses, by 
keeping the foun- 
tain counter free 
from _ obstruc- 
tions, by cour- 
tesy and a smile 
at all times? 

Then came a 
logical step in 
another direction. 
Coca-Cola _ pro- 
vided a consider- 
able proportion 
of the net profit 
of well run foun- 
tains. Well run 
fountains brought business of all 
kinds to the drug stores which house 
most of them. 

Why not help the dealer to make 
maximum gross and net profit on his 
Coca-Cola, through effective man- 
agement? Why not show him how 
to make money on his other fountain 
items, even down to sandwiches and 
salads and toast? And since the 
fountain is but one (though usually 
by far the most profitable) depart- 
ment in the store, why not utilize it 
to best advantage in increasing the 
profits of other departments? 

The Coca-Cola motion picture 
which will be seen this year by prac- 
tically every drug store manager in 
the country and by many thousands 
of employees—and by soda fountain 
makers too—is the third which the 
company has produced in as many 
years. Its motive and its entire at- 
mosphere are profit. More profit 
for the drug store or other soda 
fountain owner. But it merely car- 


ments. 
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ries a step farther the educational 
work which the previous films have 
started. 

Last year the Department of Com- 
merce was making its survey of 
drug-store operation in the city of 
St. Louis. Coca-Cola wanted to have 
the same research methods applied 
to a group of cities that would give 
an accurate cross-section of the in- 
dustry. At Coca-Cola’s expense, an 
investigating organization undertook 
the task in Stockton and Redlands, 
California ; Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
Ossining, New York; New Haven, 
Connecticut, and York, Pennsylva- 





Their discussion? How to make more money—how to please 

fountain customers—how to increase sales in other depart- 

Coca-Cola’s talking pictures have stimulated profit- 
thinking in thousands of stores 


nia; Chattanooga, Tennessee ; Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma; Amarillo, in the 
Panhandle of Texas; other cities. 


This was last July. During the 
Winter the discoveries made during 
this survey were worked into the sce- 
nario of the 1932 talking picture. 

Frankly, the dominant theme of 
the film is that the soda fountain is 
by far the most important depart- 
ment of the drug store, both for it- 
self and for the business it brings to 
other departments; and that Coca- 
Cola is by an amazing percentage the 
chief source of net profits at the so- 
important fountain. 


UT as I pointed out at the start, 

the company doesn’t “cheat.” In 

its net effect upon the watcher and 
listener, the film is not half so much 
a Coca-Cola boost as it is an ef- 
fective stimulus to building up profit 
sources and stopping profit-leaks. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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A Distributor Teaches a 
Manufacturer 

N St. Louis, an overstocked auto- 
I mobile distributor needed money ; 
to get it, he had to move his large 
stock quickly. Sales in his territory 
had been dragging since the first of 
the year in all but the lowest price 
classes. The question he asked him- 
self was: How can I raise cash? His 
answer was to cut prices, and cut 
them so far that his cars sold, prac- 
. tically, in the price range where sales 
were being made: the lowest. 

So, in the last ten days of May, 
this distributor put on a special sale 
of brand-new cars. His April sales 
‘had been eighteen cars. May sales 
soared to a total of 269 cars, sixty 
_per cent. of which were paid for in 
cash. Most* important of all, he 
found that quick turnover reduced 
overhead per car, low sales resistance 
allowed him to give less credit for 
trade-ins, and both factors gave him 
profits. Salesmen’s commissions were 
reduced, but they made more money 
because they sold more cars. 

From Auburn, Indiana, the Auburn 
Automobile Company watched results 
closely. And, when E. L. Cord and 
his sales exccutives saw the success 
of their St. Louis distributor’s pro- 
gram, they decided to take a leaf from 
his book, and apply his method of 
small per-car profits and quick turn- 
over on a national scale. That’s why 
Auburn prices were cut heavily in 
June. 


Another Employee Selling Campaign 


O successful was Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s employee sales drive (ForBEs, 
June 15, 1932) during May that it 
was continued through June, and it 
now gives promise of bringing in 
more than two million dollars of 
business. But in June, Westinghouse 
employees were faced with competi- 


¢ Marketing 

¢ Retailing 
in « Collections 

e Statistics 

¢ Personnel 


tion from those of the General Elec- 
tric Company, who were carrying on 
a campaign of their own, General 
Electric’s method is slightly differ- 
ent from that of Westinghouse: em- 
ployees do not actually sell the mer- 
chandise and turn orders over to local 
dealers; they merely make, for a 
regular salesman, definite appoint- 
ments with interested prospects. 
When a sale is made, the employee 
who made the appointment receives 
a commission. Prizes and appoint- 
ment and sales quotas stimulate in- 
terest. An increased volume of sales 
was a major object, of course; but 
of equal importance, in General Elec- 
tric’s opinion, is company-wide rec- 
ognition of the importance of the 
selling job, and the opportunity to 
build morale and appreciation of the 
company’s products. If expectations 
are realized, a minimum sales volume 
of a million dollars will be created. 


Increased Market Coverage 
Stimulates Sales 


AR WOOD, INC., motor boat 

manufacturers of Marysville, 
Michigan, marked the end of 1932’s 
first half with a record of shipping 
more boats in that period than during 
the whole of 1931. 


FORBES 


for 


‘increased market coverage”’ is princi. 9 
pally responsible for its own sales in- 7 


crease. Investigation had shown that 
there were two gaps in the company’s 


line—the 25-foot and the 18-foot | 
classes were not covered. In the 1932 | 
une, the gap was filled, and potential 7 


buyers of Gar Wood boats were 


greatly increased. The 18-foot model, § 


selling for less than $1,500 and the 
smallest and lowest in price ever 
marketed by the company, has built 
sales by opening up new markets for 
the company among those who navi- 
gate on rivers and small lakes—mar- 
kets which previously had been ig- 
nored, With the help of double the 
number of last year’s dealers, Gar 
Wood, Inc., expects to double last 
year’s shipments. 
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Remedies for Department Store 
Troubles 


OW to wrest profits from 1932 

markets—that was the knotty 
problem taken up at June conven- 
tions of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in Pittsburgh and 
New York. 

Figures given out by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research in May 
emphasized the seriousness of the 
department store’s situation: the 
gross margin of those with annual 
sales of two million dollars and more 
fell from 33.6 per cent. of net sales 
in 1927 to 33.2 per cent. in 1931, and 
total expense leaped from 31.4 per 
cent. to 36 per cent. The outcome 
was a typical loss of 2.8 per cent. last 
year on strictly merchandising opera- 
tions, but when net income from 
other sources, including interest on 
capital owned, was added, a net gain 





Dollar volume of 
the first six months 
nearly equalled the 
total for 1931, but 
failed to keep pace 
with shipments be- 
cause average prices 
were lower. 
Demand for 
motor boats has 
been increasing by 
leaps and bounds 
during the last few 
years, and even this 
year the industry’s 
sales have been ex- 
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In These Three Pages: 


HOW Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany expects to increase deal- 


HOW Gar Wood, Inc., counts on 
doubling last year’s shipments. 


HOW credit men are battling to 
maintain collections. 


THREE ways to increase the 
dollars in the average retail 


HOW Westinghouse and General 


of one per cent. was made. That 
smaller stores 
shared in these 


trends is shown by 
additional Harvard 
statistics and by a 
University of Mich- 
igan study which 
indicated a net loss 
of the same propor- 
tions among twen- 
tv - seven stores 
whose sales volume 


amounted to be- 
tween $250,000 and 
$1.500,000. 


The obvious rem- 
edy is an increase 
in gross margin. 
But just how selling 
price and expense 
should be torn apart 





is a source of dis- 
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pute among department store execu- 
tives. Some maintain that retail 
prices must be increased, but others 
-eject this as suicidal in the face of 
to-day’s price markets and keen chain- 
store competition. 

The main attack is on costs. One 
wav of battering them down is to 
reduce mark-downs through more 
scientific buying and inventory con- 
Another way, now receiving 

attention from department 
stores, is to reduce the selling ex- 
pense per transaction 
by increasing the size 
of the average sales 
check. To encourage 
consumers to purchase 
in greater quantities at 
one time, many stores 
are offering a greater 
number of “group 
prices” than ever be- 
fore—four 25c towels 
for 95c, two 55c neck- 
ties for $1, two pairs 
of 75c fabric gloves 


tr I. 


major 





for $1.25. 
32 A second way of in- 
tty fe creasing sales checks is 
n- i to train employees to 
ry i become better sales- 
nd (He people and to teach 
>} them how to divert 
rd ' Mrs. Consumer’s at- 
Ly tention from low- 
ie = price, low-quality mer- 
1e ® chandise to that which 
al ' carries a higher price- 
e ) tag, but also pays divi- 
ss - dends in extra quality. 
d ff A third way is to re- 
duce the number of 


low-end lines carried 
by the store—bathing 
suits at $1.19, hosiery 
at 55c—and to replace 
them with goods of 
higher price and high- 
er quality; or to push 
low-end lines into the 
background in promo- 
©) tion and display. But with so much 
© current selling effort based on price, 
©) = whether or not Mrs. Consumer will 
" even enter a store which fails to fea- 
af ture it prominently is a disputed ques- 
+ tion. 

Be The drive for quality maintenance 
5 (Forses, April 15, 1932) is making 
marked progress in the department 
store field, and is spreading into the 
food industry. Department 
executives look on the promotion of 
quality merchandise as a means of 
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they also regard it as a method of 
maintaining reputation and of reduc- 
ing expense by reducing the return 
of unsatisfactory merchandise. But 
some merchandise managers believe 
that a substitute for the word “qual- 
ity” must be found; in their opinion. 
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between terminals. 


store 


raising the average sales check; but: 


it has been so maligned lately that 
its cycle is paralleling that of 
“cheap,” which, thirty years ago, was 
a legitimate and well-thought-of ad- 
vertising term. 


A New Way to Sell Furniture 


6¢@v¥ AVE as You Pay” is the slogan 

of the W. N. Cardozo Furniture 
Company of Minneapolis, and the 
company has a novel way of illus- 
trating it. Eight per cent. of the 
down payment on any purchase of 
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those given out at the end of the year. 
Members of the Associated Dress 
Industries are passing the request 
down the line by asking semi-annual 
reports from retailers to whom they 
grant credit. A further step is the 
policy of weekly meetings, started in 
June, by executive committee mem- 
bers of the association’s credit ad- 
visory board for the exchange of up- 
to-the-week information. 

Finally, the association announced 
a service which will name retailers 
who make returns of 
merchandise and, by 
indicating what per- 
centages they are of 
individual purchases, 
will act as a check on 
unjust returns. 

These are the latest 








A new way to meet truck competition: the Chicago, North Shore 
and Milwaukee loads privately owned trucks on flat cars (above), 
secures them with special devices, and ships them, driver and all, 


round-trip week-end fares. 


$15 or over is deposited in a local 
bank. As Mr. Customer pays addi- 
tional installments, eight per cent. of 
each is added to the fund. When the 
bill is paid in full, he receives the 
account to do with as he sees fit, and 
free of all obligation. Cash purchas- 
ers receive their eight per cent. bank 
account at once, 


/ 
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The Battle to Maintain Credit 
Standards 


N June, creditors of the textile 
trades started a drive to encourage 
actual and potential debtors to issue 
semi-annual statements in addition to 


Rates for the service, the company believes, are 
lower than trucking costs for the same distance when road hazards 
and depreciation are taken into account. 
its own store-door delivery system, carried on in company owned 
trailers which are shipped bodily over the route (below). Meanwhile, 
passenger service has not been neglected. 
this Spring include a hundred-minute schedule for the ninety-mile 
run between Chicago and Milwaukee, fifty-cent breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners on buffet-parlor cars, and a 45 per cent. reduction in 


The electric line also has 


Improvements started 


phases of the credit 
executive’s attempts 
to meet the stirring 
problems of to-day. 
He sees the standard 
credit practices he has 
built up by painstak- 
ing effort over the 
past twenty-five years 
threatened with a 
complete breakdown. 
He is fighting to main- 
tain them, but _ bank 
failures, falling com- 
modity prices, and the 
resulting kaleidoscopic 
changes in the status 
of debtors are complt- 
cating problems which 
always have been dif- 
ficult. 

The credit execu- 
tive sees old abuses 
appearing in increas- 
ing volume. 

The debtor trumps 
up false claims of de- 
fective merchandise to 
escape paying for it; 
the inability of his 
own debtors to pay is 
used as an argument for extending 
the date of settlement or for scaling 
down the total the debtor owes; he 
argues for delayed settlements with 
the plea that his bank has failed, al- 
though investigation shows in manv 
cases that the claim is false. An 
added difficulty is that tax payments 
take precedence over commercial 
settlements because penalties are so 
heavy for slow payment. Finally, 
the pressure of debtors for longer 
terms has become so great that many 
companies are selling terms instead 
of merchandise and vieing with each 
other to see who can offer the long- 
est time for payment. 

What can the credit executive do 
to meet these problems and to main- 
tain his standards of prompt settle- 
ments ? 
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Heavy and swift sh:inkages in in- 
ventories and the large amounts of 
bankrupt stocks recently thrown on 
markets prevent him from using one 
of his principal avenues for recover- 
ing debts—forced liquidation sales. 
Such sales often will return far less 
than the original value of the mer- 
chandise. And customers are scarce. 
Whether to use the velvet glove or 
the iron fist is an exceedingly deli- 
cate question. 

The alert credit executive’s cam- 
paign is centering on prevention; by 
speeding up credit information and 
analyses and bringing them closer to 
date, he hopes to smell out the possi- 
bility of a bad debt which might have 
looked like a good one on statements 
eight months or a year old. 

Some creditors, especially in the 
drug, cosmetic, and furniture indus- 
tries, are using consignment sales as a 
solution of the credit problem.* 
Wholesalers and retailers who handle 
their merchandise usually are asked 
to make reports and cash returns 
quarterly or monthly. If the outlet 
goes into bankruptcy, the manufac- 
turer still retains his title; if he can 
identify the consigned property or 
its proceeds, he can make recovery 
from the receiver or trustee by in- 
stituting reclamation proceedings. 





*But many credit men frown on this advice, 
calling it an unsound practice and an unwise 
and unwarranted extension of the time ordinarily 
allowed for payment. 








STATISTICS 








Confidence Charts 


AN public confidence, that highly 
volatile and intangible factor in 
business conditions, be measured and 
charted? A newly risen school of 
statisticians believes that it can. 

Paul Clay, a New York statisti- 
cian, reasons that emotions are ex- 
pressed in business by speed of ac- 
tion. Under the stress of enthusiasm 
or fear, people act as they would un- 
der normal conditions, perhaps—but 
they act more quickly. In working 
out his theory, he extracts from a 
given index its speed of action, the 
abruptness of its rise or fall (paying 
no attention to the direction in which 
it is moving); smoothes the graph 
by combining the sentiment figures 
and the original data and taking an 
arithmetic average of the two; and 
obtains, he believes, a fairly reliable 
picture of the mental state of those 
who are ultimately responsible for 
changes in the original data. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, economist 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
published this Spring a chart of busi- 
ness sentiment with components con- 
sisting of the number of bank sus- 
pensions, amount of money in circu- 
lation (to indicate hoarding), per- 
centage of slow 





HE current trend in 
industrial design is 


accounts in total 
collections, ve- 
locity with which 
money circulates 
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average confidence ; above that, senti. 
ment is better, below it worse. 


From a high of 124 immediate} " 


before the break in stocks in 192) 


the chart moves to a low of 79 in) ™ 


January, 1932, by irregular changes 








one of which is an appreciable rise jy 79 






the Spring of 1930. But a sharp a 
reversal takes place early this year 


and by April (the latest month 
charted) the index has risen abruptly 
to 87. 


Even though business sentiment § 


ok Sie 


Shy ences 


can be charted accurately, economists 7 


disagree as to its importance as a fac- 
tor in general business conditions, 


Some point to the fact that boundless 7 
confidence did not prevent a decline 7 
in business in 1929 and 1930; others 
cite the events of last Winter—the § 


aes 


almost universal desire to curtail buy- 7 


ing and the epidemic of hoarding—as | 


examples of how direct an effect lack 
of confidence has on business. Those 
in the middle of the road suggest that 
confidence is one of several factors 
important in determining general 
business conditions. In their opinion, 
sentiment may exert more pressure in 
causing business to turn upward from 


a depression than in sustaining it ata [7 


normal level or one abnormally high, 
and an improvement in sentiment, 
providing basic economic conditions 
are right, may mark a turn toward 
revival. 
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evident in Joseph Sinel’s 
gasoline pump (left) de- 
signed for the Davis 
Welding & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and in 
Walter Dorwin Teague’s 
check register for cafe- 
terias and lunch counters 
(below), designed for the 
General Register Corpor- 
ation. To-day, design 
is getting away from 
extreme modernism and 
irrelevant detail and is 
swinging toward func- 
tionalism, which attempts 
to express the use for 
which the article is in- 
tended rather than to 
disguise it. 


OTH articles are on 

exhibition at the 
newly - formed National 
Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry’s first show, which 
opened in June at the 
Art Center, New York 
City. The organization’s 
object is to bring manu- 
facturer and artist to- 
gether for the benefit of 
the consumer. 





through trade 
channels, and 
ratio between the 
prices of ten 
high-grade _rail- 
road bonds and 
ten of the med- 
ium grade. A 
base of 10 shows 











Employees and Stockholders, Produ- 
cer and Consumer, Divide 
the Burden 


N July first, officers and employ- 

ees of the Public Service Corpo- 
ration of New Jersey found that six 
per cent. of their salaries and wages 
had been lopped off their pay checks. 
But in June, common stockholders 
had found that their dividend checks 
were reduced by the same percentage. 
The company took this action deliber- 
ately to equalize the contributions of 
common stockholders and employees 
toward improved earnings and a bet- 
ter cash position and toward meeting 
higher Federal taxes. But the equal- 
izing methods went even further: 
new taxes (including that of 3 per 
cent. on electrical energy) will cost 
the company, according to its calcula- 
tions, approximately $2,700,000. The 
energy tax will be passed on to users, 
but additional taxes, amounting to 
$1,400,000 a year, or slightly more 
than fifty per cent. of the total, will 
be paid by the company itself. 
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} HE world is dying of material- 
tl ism. Men have exploited every- 
ll thing. They have exploited every 
Posed material resource and they have ex- 
— = ploited God. Materialism must give 
dless ™) way to idealism. Look for glory in 
tine 4 man: it is there. Bring out the best, 
es and the worst will disappear. First 
—the 


of all, you must find your inspiration 
in God, without which you can do 
nothing —Rev. Dr. Clifton Macon. 


In our industry, the ultimate limits 
of progress seem to be as far away 
as ever.—Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Whatever impedes a man and 
doesn’t stop him, aids his progress.— 
Clipped. 


When a swimmer floats, he’s rest- 
ing, but when he’s in a race he doesn’t 
float. So it is in life—a “floater” 
isn’t in the race!—The Colgate 
Clock. 


Your customers are your competi- 
tor’s prospects always. Do you make 
the same effort to hold them you did 
to get them ?—Anon. 


The one thought and ambition of 


public official without vice, a private 





8. |) citizen without wrong, a neighbor 
‘$ —) without reproach, a Christian with- 
‘S$ out hypocrisy, a man without guile, 
=: | submissive to law, obedient to 
- § authority, thoughtful, kind and, 
f § above all, loyal to country and self.— 
S § John T. Sargent. 

4 


No sale is ever completed until the 
money has been collected and the 
customer has come back for more.— 
Ben Casanas. 


Long ago I came to the conclusion 
that I couldn’t worry and work at the 
same time. I dropped worry in favor 
ot work, with satisfactory results.— 
Walter L. Talbot, president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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every college man should be to be a ° 


When you have lived longer in this 
world and outlived the enthusiastic 
and pleasing illusions of youth, you 
will find your love and pity for the 
race increase tenfold, your admira- 
tion and attachment to any particular 
party or opinion fall away altogether. 
—Joseph H. Shorthouse. 


Remember that “American” ends 
with I-C-A-N.—Anon. 


= 
A Text 


Every man stood in his place. 
Judges 7:21. 


Sent in by P. A. Boyd, Bloom- 
field, N. J. What is your favo- 
rite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


A man’s value to his organization 
is determined by his ability to carry 
a slight overload once in a while and 
to be able to meet the unusual situ- 
ation when it arises.—Selected. 


Alibi 
I wonder whether you have heard 
Of that, oh, so convenient word, 


That lazy salesman’s battle-cry, 
The labor-saving—Alibi? 





When many days and weeks go by 
Without an order—Alibi! 


And when you are a total loss 
An Alibi may soothe your boss. 


Just alibi your way through life; 
It may work even on your wife— 


But when you’re passing, lonely, sore, 
An old man, through the poorhouse- 
door, 


When all the world has passed you 
by— . 
What use will be an alibi? 
—Erich Brandeis. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


NYOREMOST among the great 

changes that will emerge from 
the 1929-32 depression will be cre- 
ative salesmanship. In the old days 
there were only two fundamental 
requirements for selling: (1) know 
your product; (2) know your pros- 
pect’s need. Henceforth, there will 
be a third requirement; namely, to 
visualize—imagine—your _ prospect’s 
needs before he realizes them himself 
and take those ideas to him as new 
ideas. The old methods of force and 
high pressure will no longer work. 
Sales management and _ salesmen 
must render service in selling. The 
depression of to-day should give birth 
to a quality of salesmanship never 
before known.—Roger W. Babson. 


Only a life lived for others is the 
life worth while-——Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein. 


_ The best way to strengthen one’s 
judgment is to exercise it.—The 
Shaft. 


OMPARE this bill of $14,000,- 
000,000 (national, state, and 
local taxes, U. S., 1932) with certain 
major items in our national income. 
It exceeds by $2,000,000,000 the 
gross farm value of all agricultural 
production—crops and live stock—in 
the United States in 1929. It is 
only 7 per cent. less than the total 
salaries and wages paid in 1929 to 
10,178,000 officers and employees of 
over 210,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States.—Mel- 
vin A. Traylor. 


Others sometimes appear to us 
more wrong than they are because we 
ourselves are not right in judging 
them.—Dillwyn. 


Neither circumstances nor sur- 
roundings can bring contentment. 
Only by fitting ourselves to meet 
conditions as they are, calmly and 
courageously, may we hope to recon- 
cile ourselves to our position and 
condition of life while we strive for 
bigger and better things. There is 
no other way.—The Silent Partner. 
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THEY DELIVER 
Pareels for a THOUSAND STORES 


HEN United Parcel 

Pacific Coast to New York 
City in 1930, it had only two New 
York stores on its list of clients. Two 
years later, in 1932, clients numbered 
more than a hundred and fifty, and 
more were coming in every month. 

The urge to drive ahead was be- 
hind this growth—behind the com- 
pany’s entire expansion program as 
well. In 1919 it operated the largest 
consolidated delivery service in Se- 
attle, Washington. It was making 
money, its business appeared to be 
permanent, and Seattle offered op- 
portunities, within limits, for the 
company’s growth. A let-well-enough- 
alone policy might well have been the 
natural result, 

But the men who owned the com- 
pany—James E. Casey, Evert Mc- 
Cabe, Charles W. Soderstrom and 
George W. Casey—had, in twelve 
years, built it up from a hole-in-the- 
wall delivery system to one which 
was handling deliveries for most of 
the city’s large stores. They were not 
satisfied with a static policy. The 
restlessness of ambition and the de- 
sire to find new worlds to conquer 
were in them. 

Down in Oakland, California, was 
an opportunity to buy out a small 
consolidated delivery service. The 
opportunity was tempting, but no one 
before had attempted to run a chain 
of delivery systems, and there was 





Service 
made the long jump from the 






FORBES fo; 


~ VERE are the management stories of two 

companies in lines of business as far 
apart as the poles—but they have one thing 
in common: they’re going ahead 
And they have another thing in common, 
which accounts for the first—they are 


in 1932. 


staffed by executives who refuse to be satis- 
fied with stand-still policies, who are rest- 


no experience to guide United Parcel 
Service. Such a move might be lucra- 
tive—and it might be disastrous. 

So the four owners of the business 
did a very characteristic thing—they 
started to figure. They had built on 
statistics, and they never made a ma- 
jor decision without wearing out at 
least a few pencils. The result of 
their calculations was the decision to 
take the plunge and start in Oakland. 

Their estimates proved to be cor- 
rect, and success in Oakland was im- 
mediate. It became apparent that 
further extensions offered no serious 
managerial problems. Los Angeles 
was invaded in 1922, soon followed 
by Long Beach, Pasadena, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, and Portland, Ore- 
gon. But before a new city was en- 
tered, the company always made sure 
that operations in existing branches 
were on a profitable basis. 

The next step, taken in 1930, was 
a long one—across the continent to 
New York. For some time, the com- 
pany had had its eyes on this fat mar- 
ket, but entry was held up until one 
of its cardinal principles could be 
fulfilled: never to start in a new 
city on a shoe-string basis; always 
to be sure of adequate volume in 
advance. This usually necessitated 
the purchase of an existing organiza- 
tion. 

One existed in New York, a co- 
operative delivery system operated by 
two large department stores. United 





less with ambition, and who possess the 
courage and the ability to build. 


Varcel Service believed that it could 
do a better job. The prospective 
clients demanded facts. United Par- 
cel Service had them. With detailed 
records of its past experience, it went 
to them and proved that it could meet 
their requirements—absolute — de- 
pendability, lower cost, sound meth- 
ods of instilling courtesy and care in 
personnel. Even then, negotiations 
lasted a year, for the New York de- 
partment stores were loath to hand 
over their delivery service, on which 
they depended largely for prestige 
and the building of goodwill, to an 
outside company. Even when the 
contract was signed, the job had just 
started, for the clients were, natur- 
ally, more critical of an outsider’s 
performance than they were of their 
own. That meant that the company 
had to provide better service than the 
co-operative organization had, and at 
a lower cost. That it met the re- 
quirements is shown by the fact that 
the company, in July, 1932, delivers 
for 167 stores, large and small, in 
New York’s Metropolitan area, in 
addition to more than a thousand in 
eight Pacific Coast cities. 


NITED PARCEL SERVICE’S 
delivery technique is, in the 


main, similar to that of large depart- 
ment stores: merchandise is routed 
to sub-stations throughout the city, 
from 


and delivery routes operate 
(Continued on page 16) 
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¢2.000,000 from Hamburger Sandwiches 


TWO million dollar income in 
A 1931, selling hamburger sand- 
wiches and coffee! It sounds 
improbable. ; } 
But the White Castle System ot 
Wichita, Kansas, did just that in its 
120 ” in 16 cities and 11 
states. 

Back in 1920, a real estate man, 
|, W. Ingram, sold a home to the 
proprietor of a Wichita hamburger 
stand, Walter L. Anderson. But he 
also became highly interested in An- 
derson’s business, and the home 
transaction ended up with the two 
men going into partnership to develop 
the hamburger business. 

There was plenty of competition, 
but that failed to bother them. What 
did bother them was the low esteem 
in which the public held the ham- 
burger sandwich. To them, it was 
a complex thing of carbohydrates, 
proteins, sodium, chlorine, iodine, 
iron and all the other elements nec- 
essary to life. Most people looked 
at it differently, however, and Ingram 
and Anderson realized that they must 
increase its prestige to make their 
business grow. 

So they determined first to develop 
the best product possible and to sell 
it at the same price as other ham- 
burger sandwiches—five cents.  In- 
stead of buying “just hamburger,” 
they specified to suppliers that it be 
made from choice cuts of beef. Then 
they assured their patrons that only 
government inspected beef, ground 
iresh daily from carefully se- 
lected cuts and protected by every 
known means, was used in White 
Castle sandwiches. Finally, they 
enlisted the services of a_ well- 
known physiological chemist to 
conduct tests showing conclusive- 
value con- 


“castles” in 


ly the balanced food 
tained in their products. 


N this groundwork—improv- 
ing a product which usually 
is taken for granted—the busi- 
ness has grown. But initiative 
and common sense accounted for 
the attitude which led to the 
policy. And they are equally ap- 
parent all through the company’s his- 
tory, Once, when the company was 
having trouble with the spatula, that 
important little flat-bladed utensil for 
turning the patty on the hot plate, 
the two men got busy and designed 
one of their own. They asked a 
manufacturer to make it and it 
worked so well that he offered it in 
his catalog as a standard item. 
_Again, Ingram realized that the 
linen cap was the most unsatisfactory 





part of the operator’s uniform. It 
shrank when laundered and when an 
operator found one that fitted his 
head he was tempted to wear it too 
long. Moreover, linen caps cost from 
20 to 30 cents each and the laundering 
charge was four or five cents. To 
solve this probkem, Ingram worked 
out an adjustable paper cap which 
resembles linen so closely that the 
difference can’t be told a few feet 
away. Automatic machines turn out 
a steady stream of them. The op- 
erator has a cap that always fits, 
which he can toss into the waste- 
basket at the end of each day, and 
whose cost is insignificant compared 
with the linen ones formerly used. 


ND common sense has kept the 

company from expanding too 
rapidly. The founders might have 
sold stock to expand on a tremendous 
scale, once the business was under 
way; but they didn’t. Instead, new 
castles were added only as the pre- 
vious year’s earnings justified, and 
they were paid for solely out of earn- 
ed surplus. (This year, six new castles 
will be erected.) The company has 
confined itself largely to hamburger 
sandwiches and coffee because people 
consume them quickly. Anderson and 
Ingram have resisted this sort of 
expansion because more elaborate 
foods require more time for eating: 
and the extra floor space needed 


would eat into profits. 
An unique style of architecture 



















Gleaming 
white castles, 
spotlessly 
clean inside, 
are an impor- 
tant part of 
the com- 
pany’s pro- 
gram in build- 
ing prefer- 
ence for its 
humble line 
of products 


was adopted for the company’s build- 
ings. You may have seen them— 
gleaming castles of white enameled 
brick or enameled steel. The steel 
buildings were developed after years 
of search for a solution of the com- 
pany’s building problem: a structure 
that is outstanding in appearance but 
which can be taken down and re- 
assembled on a new site on short 
notice if a short-term lease is not re- 
newed. 

Walt Anderson and Billy Ingram 
—they are known throughout the sys- 
tem by their first names—give most 
of the credit for the company’s 
growth to teamwork, Every em- 
ployee is given the greatest freedom 
of action possible, and encouraged to 
show initiative. And every employee 
has before him the prospect of work- 
ing to a higher position; the sky is 
the limit, and promotions are made 
only from the ranks. 

Castle operators are more than 
“counter custodians.” They are 
taught to build up sales volume by 
using salesmanship. When they come 
into the organization, they go through 
a two-weeks’ training course in which 
they are taught salesmanship, the 
technique of castle operation, and the 
ideals and standards they are ex- 
pected to maintain. When they are 
put in charge of their castles they 
receive the benefit of free life insur- 
ance; and after six months they can 
participate in a profit-sharing plan 
which gives each operator a direct re- 
ward for extra effort. Last year, 
$63,000 was paid to the company’s 
385 employees from the profit-shar- 
ing fund. 

The company discharges obliga- 
tions to the satisfaction of the most 
hard-boiled credit manager. Invoices 
are paid on a weekly basis. And a 
simplified accounting system shows 
at a glance the profit status of every 
castle in the system. 
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They Deliver Parcels for a Thousand Stores 


them. But first, packages are picked 
up from individual stores, assembled 
at a central station, and grouped to 
be sent to substations. In densely 
populated residential districts, deliv- 
eries are made twice a day, and mer- 
chandise purchased during the morn- 
ing is delivered on the same day, a 
performance which few individual 
stores can equal. 

Selling the service sometimes is a 
difficult matter; department stores, 
until recently, have regarded indi- 
vidual delivery systems as necessary 
in maintaining prestige. To facts 
must be added a generous dash of 
persistence, exemplified in the case 
of a client which turned its deliveries 
over to United Parcel Service after 
a campaign lasting seven years. But 
smaller stores, which provide the 
company with its bread and butter 
traffic after it successfully has gained 
entry into a city, usually are willing 
to come in. 

Equipment, too, presents problems. 
Whenever possible, the company 
standardizes its equipment fleets, but 
the equipment of stores which come 
into the service has to be used if it 
cannot be sold immediately. In many 
cases the company designs its own 
bodies, because special equipment 
must be provided for a variety of 


(Continued from page 14) 


special circumstances. For example, 
one client’s shipping room is in a 
highly congested section of the base- 
ment, and packages must be brought 
to the sidewalk level in a narrow 
elevator. To speed up operations, 
United Parcel Service designed seven 
two-wheeled trailers, which are filled 
in the basement, wheeled to the ele- 
vator, raised to the sidewalk, and at- 
tached to light coupes for their jour- 
neys to the central distributing sta- 
tion. To save space, ordinary swing- 
ing doors were discarded, and each 
trailer is equipped with collapsible 
steel gates like those in old-style ele- 
vators. 


UT most important of all are the 
company’s personnel problems. 
Drivers spend seventy-five per cent. 
of their working time away from di- 
rect supervision, and opportunities 
for wrecking goodwill by discourtesy 
and inefficiency are almost endless. 
Consequently, drivers and their help- 
ers must be selected and trained care- 
fully, and every effort must be made 
to develop their sense of responsi- 
bility and to maintain their interest in 
the work. 
Deliverymen’s shoes must be 
shined, their trousers pressed, their 
neckties straight, their faces freshly 


shaved, to pass United Parcel Ser- 
vice’s daily inspections. Frequent 
group meetings and breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, or dinners—at which executives 
and deliverymen mingle on a personal 
basis—are devoted to such specific 
matters as accident prevention or to 
general discussion and inspirational 
talks. Each driver is regarded as a 
potential president; he may never 
reach that office, but the company has 
found that the effort it makes to de- 
velop initiative and to strengthen 
morale pays dividends in_ better 
service. 

To insure the performance of de- 
liverymen, United Parcel Service 
has forsaken straight wages. Instead, 
deliverymen are paid by the number 
of packages delivered. Rates vary 
somewhat with individual routes, but 
all are based on careful time studies. 
Earnings up to thirty dollars a week 
are paid in the form of wages; any- 
thing above that is held over to the 
end of the month and paid as a bonus. 
From this bonus are deducted penal- 
ties for discourtesy, misconduct, in- 
accuracy, and so on; but penalties in- 
curred for infractions of rules are 
not returned to the company—they 
are placed in a special fund to be used 
for picnics, athletic contests, and 
banquets. 











What Is Happening to American Banks 


How Failures and Consolidations Are Strengthening 


the Position of the 


N 1931, there were 2,298 bank suspensions in the 
. United States—nearly 10 per business day. In 
1930, the number suspended was 1,345. 


In the nine 


years previous, the average was over 600 per year. 


Banks Which Remain 


Striking results of these suspensions and of the 
disappearance of 4,263 banks in six years through 
merger are shown in the charts below: 


Figures, courtesy American Bankers Association 
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In 1921, the average American 
bank served 3,400 people. To- 
day, 6,000 people per bank. 








Deposits per bank in 1921 were 
$1,255,000. In 1929, $2,285,000. 
In 1931, $2,576,000. 


Average capital funds per bank 
have increased from $206,500 in 
1921 to $429,000 in 1931. 
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For instance: the average profit 
™ made on luncheons served at soda 
© fountains is very small. Two and 
© nine-tenths cents net profit out of 
every dollar of luncheon sales, the 
HS survey found it, as against 14.4 cents 
OP of net profit on every dollar of foun- 
© tain items sold in the same stores. 
And this average is small because, 
Dy while some fountains make several 
times the average on their luncheon 
© items, the majority of stores actually 
© lose money. Just the extra olive, or 
W pickle, or piece of celery served with 
' , sandwich, or the perishable food 


e- prepared and never served, may be 
"i turning potential profits into losses 
d, iti many stores. 

er 

ry 


HE survey and the picture, by re- 

vealing these facts and impress- 
ing them on thousands of store men, 
© will undoubtedly bring radical changes 
in fountain management wholly inde- 
pendent of Coca-Cola service. Yet 
Coca-Cola, its competitors, and every 
other company that markets through 
drug stores will profit through the 
e ereater efficiency of drug store opera- 
y § tion. 
d = Or take the service of Coca-Cola it- 
q | self. One store was found that made 
© only 7.4 per cent. net profit on the 
© Coca-Cola it was serving. Half the 
» [ stores made, at most, 32.2 per cent. 
Only one out of twenty was found 
making the 42 per cent. net profit 
which the company knows should 
come from a glass of its product 
served under right conditions, in the 
right way. 

Here is a new profit standard for 
thousands of stores to shoot at—and 
the film tells them how. And, inci- 
dentally, every fountain that wants to 
make a check on its own operations, 
to see how its profit sources and re- 
sults compare with those found by the 
survey, is given work sheets on which 
every sale made during a period of a 
week can be reported by a fountain 
man, and its labor, material, and 
overhead cost—with resulting net 
proht or loss—calculated by the 
management. 

For the first time, as a result, the 
operator of the smallest of small 
fountains can, if he wishes, make the 
same kind of a study of his “manu- 
®) facturing” costs that a well run mod- 
® ¢rn factory does, and thus find out 
m ‘or himself how to build profits to a 
higher level. 

Last year, Coca-Cola projected 
this same profit atmosphere—profits 
for large and small—into the bottling 
half of Coca-Cola distribution. 
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“No Saturation Point” says 


(Continued from page 9) 


Some 1,250 companies have li- 
censes to carbonate and bottle the 
Coca-Cola sirup and sell it in exclu- 
sive territory. These bottling com- 
panies, in turn, sell to many thou- 
sands of dealers of every conceivable 
size and variety. 

Naturally any increase in bottlers’ 
sales and profits is reflected in the in- 
creased sale of sirup to these bottlers. 

To increase bottlers’ sales and pro- 
fits, the company carefully—and after 
a research of 8,000 outlets—showed 
bottlers how to increase dealer sales 
and profits ! 

That Coca-Cola in bottles is al- 
ready being sold not only in groceries 
and delicatessens, restaurants, con- 
fectioneries, bakeries, and filling sta- 
tions, but also at airports, in banks, 
by jewelers, in millinery shops, in 
post offices, at toll bridges, by tele- 
graph messengers, and through 150 
other types of outlets overlooked by 
the average unalert bottler—that cer- 
tain types of outlets are most pro- 
ductive, but that many others can be 
built up— 

Such information as this, in 
graphic detail, was given to every 
bottler. 

But with it, too, detailed informa- 
tion on what the dealer himself can 
do and can be taught to do, to build 
his own profits. And even an out- 
line of a method of paying bottlers’ 
salesmen a bonus for helping any 
dealer to increase his Coca-Cola sales. 

And, as in soda fountain distribu- 
tion, carefully worked out records to 
help the bottler study the details of 
his business, and build profits ac- 
cordingly. 


HIS year, the drive to increase 
bottlers’ and dealers’ profits cen- 
ters around the use of Coca-Cola in 
the home. Right now the home is 
beating out the country club, the 
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Coca-Cola 


swanky restaurant, the tea shop and 
the roadhouse as a place where the 
great American family entertains its 
friends. Into this situation, the com- 
pany believes, the bottled-Coca-Cola 
dealer can fit very nicely. 

At the end of May, therefore— 
just at the beginning of the best 
“Coca-Cola weather”’—the company 
launched a combined magazine ad- 
vertising and radio program likely to 
be one of the outstanding merchan- 
dising promotion campaigns of the 
present year. A cook book author 
whose books have sold in the millions, 
and whose radio listeners have 
scarcely any reasonable limit, has 
written for the company a concise, 
question answering book on how to 
entertain. From sending out dinner 
invitations to staging a football tea 
and from holding “dinner dances in 
the society manner” to games for chil- 
dren of different ages, entertainment 
of every conceivable type is de- 
scribed. 

The first month’s distribution of 
this tiny but valiant book, all in re- 
sponse to request and in return for 
ten cents from each inquirer, indi- 
cates that the author’s own estimate 
of an ultimate distribution of three 
million copies may not be far wrong. 
What the effect on the consumption 
of bottled Coca-Cola in the home, and 
consequently on bottlers’ and dealers’ 
—and Coca-Cola Company’s—profits 
will be, it is easy to imagine. 

So it is that the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany is this year discharging its sense 
of responsibility to its bottler-outlets. 
With both this and the promotion of 
fountain profits in mind, the reader 
will readily see why I came away 
from Atlanta completely freed from 
the notion that a popular product 
backed by plenty of advertising was 
the whole story of Coca-Cola’s con- 
tinuous progress. 








OW many stores really 

know the sources of 
their profit or loss? For 
fountain operators, Coca- 
Cola has developed a simple 
method of checkup, urges 
owners to use it. 

Coca-Cola itself has pro- 
jected the methods of the 
Government’s famous _ St. 
Louis drug-store survey into 
twelve cities, so that drug- 
gists everywhere can learn 
to build up their profits, cut 
their losses. 
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... B.C. Forbes Declares... 
























































HE Forses Open Letter to 

J. P. Morgan was followed— 

perhaps it was only a coinci- 
dence—by the organization of a very 
influential, Morgan-sponsored bond- 
buying corporation. Since then the 
bond market has acted distinctly more 
orderly. 

ForsEs hereby suggests that Mor- 
gan & Company take the initiative 
in organising a Stock-Buying Cor- 
poration. 

Whereas only $10,000,000 was 
the original subscription to the bond 
corporation, not the slightest diffi- 
culty would be experienced in rais- 
ing half-a-billion or even a billion 
dollars as capital for a Stock-Buying 
Corporation under the aegis of the 
House of Morgan and other leading 
firms and institutions. The public 
would respond overwhelmingly if 
given opportunity to participate. 

The purpose should be the earning 
of profits, as in the case of the bond 
syndicate. Profits are distinctly pref- 
erable to philanthropy. They en- 
courage expansion of operations. 
They make for stability, strength, en- 
terprise. 

It is inconceivable that a colossal 
organization, manned by the ablest 
investment brains in the land, would 
not earn very handsome profits by 
starting this Summer to select the 
most promising stocks and carrying 
them until the business recovery, 
which inevitably will come sooner or 
later, is definitely and visibly well 
under way. I, for one, would like to 
participate in such a venture. 


_ 


Stock-Buying 






FORBES for! 


Corporation 


Sponsored by Morgan 
Would Help 


To play safe, the charter should 
not limit the life of the corporation 
to one year or two, but should run 
for an indefinite term, with the pro- 
viso that operations could cease and 
the organization be wound up at any 
time decided upon by the board of 
directors. 

While the effect of the formation 
of such a Stock-Buying Corporation 
might not have as immediate and 
marked an influence upon stocks as 
announcement of the bond-buying 
corporation had upon bonds, never- 
theless the sentimental influence could 
not fail to be beneficial. And as oper- 
ations proceeded, the practical effect, 
at least upon the issues accumulated, 
would unquestionably be substantial 
and reassuring. 

I am told authoritatively that not 
one bond acquired by the bond cor- 
poration, headed by Thomas W. 
Lamont, of Morgan’s, has been re- 
sold. In the case of stocks, the direct- 
ing heads should feel entirely free to 
take profits by re-selling at any time 
deemed advantageous. Short-selling, 
of course, should not come within 
the scope of the organization. 


DMITTEDLY, neither J. P. 

Morgan nor any other interna- 
tionally-known banker has ever spon- 
sored such a plan. The late J. P. 
Morgan, however, did not hesitate to 
employ whatever means were at his 
command to meet financial crises. 
Now conditions call for new reme- 
dies. The public most certainly would 
applaud large-scale action. along the 


lines here suggested. And it would 
not be amiss, to say the least, for the 
country’s most powerful bankers to 
do something out of the ordinary to 
modify the out-of-the-ordinary hos- 
tility towards them which has been 
generated during the last two years. 


HE opening of the second half 

of the vear has brought no de- 
cisive change in general economic 
conditions. 

The disposition in far too many 
quarters is to put forth no supreme 
effort to stimulate activity during 
July or August. Many corporations 
say that they contemplate aggressive 
action later in the year, 

Does not this course, however, in- 
vite further sagging during the Sum- 
mer? And hasn’t sagging been al- 
lowed to go far enough already? 


Have there not been at least a few 
modest signs that anything approach- 
ing concerted constructive effort 
would stand a goodly chance of suc- 
ceeding? The general economic curve 
has lately flattened out noticeably. 
The security markets have acted simi- 
larly. Monetary conditions have been 
notably stabilized. 


The plight of the unemployed is 
such that it would be deplorable for 
responsible individuals, responsible 
corporations, responsible institutions 
to fold their hands throughout the 
Summer, instead of immediately put- 
ting forth superhuman efforts to pro- 
mulgate activity. Delays proverbially 
are dangerous. 
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A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Rail Earnings Set New 

Low for Ten Years at 1%4 

Per Cent. Keturn Traffic 
Falters After Advance 


EW DECLINES have appeared in 

railroad earnings and advance indi- 
cations are that the total income for all 
roads in May will not be very much 
above the extreme low record for any 
month of the past ten years, which was 
set up in January of 1932. The signifi- 
cance of such a situation is, of course. 
due to the fact that there is generally a 
good seasonal gain anticipated through 
the Spring and early Summer, but in the 
past couple of months earnings have 
been declining instead of advancing. 

On a basis of the returns issued thus 
far by the individual roads, it might be 
estimated that the final net railway oper- 
ating income for all Class 1 systems will 
not be very much over $12,000,000 for 
May of the present year. Such a figure 
would show a drop of nearly 70 per cent. 
from the $41,000,000 reported in May of 
last year, and a decline of nearly 90 per 
cent. from the $103,000,000 reported in 
the same month of 1929, which was the 
high year. 

Such a figure for May of 1932 would 
also compare with more than $20,000,000 
in the previous month and will be the 
first time in over ten years that May 
earnings have been lower than those of 
April. The extreme low for all Class I 
earnings was about $11,700,000 in Janu- 
ary of this year. 

The report will mean that the rail- 
roads of the United States have earned 
less than $100,000,000 in the first five 
months of the present year. This is at 
the rate of only about 1% per cent. 
return on their claimed property invest- 
ment, compared with a high in 1929 of 
a little less than 5 per cent. and with the 
theoretically fair return of 6 per cent. 
set by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
$10n, 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS shave 
again turned irregular following the 
rather substantial recovery which took 
place toward the end of June, and which 
was due largely to the rush of corpora- 
tions to stock up with taxable articles 
before the new tax law went into effect. 
After showing several weeks of fairly 
substantial gain, the latest figures of 
the American Railway Association again 
show irregularity and some definite loss. 
The latest figures place Class 1 car load- 
ings at not far from 500,000 cars per 
week. This. is a drop of about 30 per 
cent. from last year and around 45 per 


eg from the corresponding period of 
30. 


1932 DEFICIT RAISES US. DEBT ONCE MORE, 
s (NATIONAL DEBT 27 BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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MONEY | 
and BANKING 


Reserve Continues Pump- 

ing Credit. Bank Rates. 

Goid Exports and Bank 
Failures 


TT ASY MONEY continues the watch- 

word of the day as well as of the 
general Federal Reserve policy. In fact, 
the former results at least partly from 
the latter, and interest rates continue 
low without even the usual seasonal 
flurry to temporarily higher quotations 
around the middle of the year. 


(930 


1932 


Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
GR a ee 24% 2% 1 WR% 
60-90 Day Time ....002 1% 1% 1% 
Commercial Paper ....... A, 


2% 
New York Rediscount... 2% 2% 1% 
OWER REDISCOUNT RATES are 
the latest effort on the part of the 
Federal Reserve System to force new 
credit into circulation. The reserve 
banks are still buying Government se- 
curities, though at a reduced rate. De- 
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spite such heroic efforts, renewed 
deflation has broken out in loans and 
deposits of the reporting member banks. 

The reduction from 3 to 2% per cent. 
in the New York bank rate occasioned 
little surprise, since it had long been 
anticipated. It is unlikely, moreover, that 
this particular drop will have any great 
or immediate effect on business. The 
indirect repercussions of that official de- 
cline, however, are more important. 

Efforts of the Federal Reserve are 
now being directed toward persuading 
the member banks to loosen up their 
purse strings. Reduction in the bank 
rates of other Federal Reserve districts 
should be a much more important result 
of the decline of the New York rate. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has 
already followed the New York lead and 
reduced its rate from 3% to 2% per cent. 
or immediate effect on business. The 
in the various districts, and action of 
the New York and Chicago banks makes 
more likely some needed reductions in 
the other districts. 


3 ee FAILURES have again come 
forward moderately and final figures 
for June will probably show the highest 
total since January or February of the 
present year. Chicago has been the cen- 
ter for a small epidemic of banking 
failures, but this situation is reported to 
have passed the dangerous stage. In 
fact the new increase in bank failures 
has been rather moderate and totals are 
still far below the high mark set up at 
the beginning of the present year. 

Gold movements have quieted down 
considerably in the past few weeks. Gold 
exports have dropped rapidly from the 
rather large figures of May and June, 
and the widely publicized forecast that 
such exports had come to an end is be- 
ing borne out, for at least the time 
being. 


(;;* EXPORTS during June from 
the United States to foreign coun- 
tries amounted to around $200,000,000, or 
slightly below the May figures of about 
$212,000,000. Shipments continue to go 
chieflly to Belgium, France, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. Compared with 
the previous few months, July exports 
have been practically negligible and the 
dollar has recovered satisfactorily in 
practically all of the foreign exchange 
markets. Meanwhile, imports continue 
at a moderate rate from such countries 
as Canada, Mexico, Japan and China. 
Brokers’ loans have dropped to a new 
low level for all time at around $340,- 
000,000. One recent week showed a de- 
cline of more than $40,000,000, according 
to the weekly statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Present 
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figures in this series compare with a 
total of $1,400,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have shown no disposition to increase in 
recent weeks, but the comparisons .with 
last year are beginning to be a little 
more favorable, due largely to the rapid 
declines in such figures which were tak- 
ing place in the Summer of 1931. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1932 1931 
SE <M on c.s0h awasals $3,415,243,000 $5,149,387,000 
OES eee 330,208,000 441,485,000 
Philadelphia ........... 327,062,000 414,484,000 
SS rer 391,135,000 510,783,000 
ESA nae 207 ,289,000 244,126,000 
NERS 5.50.43,s<o ahaioue 137,051,000 176,882,000 
Nee ane 804,000  1,123,102,000 
NN aa clo sss ahbine 162,960,000 208,137,009 
Minneapolis ........... 105,223,000 136,169,000 
Memes City occ ccc. 194,367,000 240,194,000 
MR aoa. sachocsunenn 110,292,000 140,352,000 
San Francisco ......... 434,135,000 585,549,000 
NEY) cekscacenaced $6,637,779,000 $9,370,650,000 


PRICES 


Some New Lows, But Also 
Encouraging Strength in 
Various Lines. General 
Situation Brightens 
ETTER STABILITY has made its 
appearance in a good portion of the 
commodity price field during the past 
fortnight. The extreme irregularity 
which held sway during most of June 
has continued, with individual commodi- 
ties showing drops into new low ground. 
In the main, however, the entire list has 
held up very well and any ground given 
has been given in a grudging manner. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dun’s Index....... 128.879 132.334 145.885 

Bradstreet’s ...... 6.6824 7.0224 8.7240 
Bureau of Labor.. 64.4 65.5 73.2 


The monthly indexes continue to show 
their irregular declines and have set up 
new low records for the past twenty 
years, but once more an encouraging 
rounding off or slackening in the rate of 
decline may be noted. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities has improved 
moderately since around the close of 
June, when it set up a new low record 
at only slightly above 59. That index 
figure stood then at the lowest level seen 
in the entire series of weekly averages, 
which extends back to 1913. 

Since that low level was set, however, 
the Fisher series has recovered substan- 
tially and currently stands not so far 
from 60. Despite such recovery, the lat- 
est figure is still well below the 65 mark, 
which opened the present year, and com- 
pares with around 70 in July of last 
year. 

Purchasing power of the dollar is still 
not so far from its extreme high at 
around 168, compared with 165 in Janu- 
ary of this year and with only 143 in 
July of 1931. 


NDIVIDUAL FIRMNESS has per- 

haps not communicated itself to the 
entire commodity list, but it has at least 
taken the place of the almost demoral- 
ized declines which were so general in 
various previous months of the depres- 
sion. While individual commodities are 
still registering some scattered new low 
levels, there have been no really sharp 
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breaks for the past six weeks and the 
lower prices which have developed took 
the form of a gentle sagging rather than 
of demoralizing pressure. 

Even better than the gradual decline 
in a few classifications there is a decided 
firmness in a great many others. The 
entire tone of the commodity market 
has been decidedly encouraging through 
most of June and thus far in the present 
month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
La‘est Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red.... $ .63% $ .63 $ .95 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.. 43% 44% 74% 
eee.) Tes 2 kccsecce 31% 31% 40% 
aren 4.15 4.20 4.55 
COE: Uehscecietnseces .07% 08%, 06% 
sitgar, Gran. ciccccce 3.90 3.90 4.55 
Beef, Family ....... 12.75 12.75 13.50 
Iron, 2X Phila. ...... 14.84 14.84 17.01 
Steel, Pittsburgh 26.00 27.00 29.00 
EOMM.. “encshaaceansisacva 2.95 3.00 4.40 
CE acc ascacenee ln 5.37 5.37 8.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 2.70 2.80 4.00 
PRU Va waaiinncausnaweeax 20.25 19.50 26.12 
COON obnccxcavedessis 5.80 5.20 10.00 
OS ree 2.0 2.69 6.65 
cE een 105 105 113 
Se Ce wilewassasecs .86 85 25 


HE GRAIN MARKETS have had to 

suffer quite a bit of bearish news 
and a good deal of selling but have come 
through the latest test in favorable fash- 
ion, with wheat, rye, oats and many of 
the lesser grains holding either steady 
or even showing slight advances over 
the quotations current round the close 
of June. The cotton market has been 
one of the more notable and important 
pillars of strength and most of the 
future options are up anywhere from $1 
to $3 per bale. 

Sugar prices have picked up again 
moderately after their secondary reac- 
tion on reports of a possible abandon- 
ment of Cuba’s restriction plans. Raw 
futures are still moderately below their 
former highs, but there has been good 
buying of late, and the general tone is 
satisfactory. The miscellaneous metals 
have been no worse than irregular, with 


FORBES 


iron prices holding steady, copper un- 
changed and tin showing another good 
advance. 

Petroleum and its products are also 
holding their recent gains and attained 
some strength in various sections. Petro- 
leum itself has been fairly strong 
throughout recent months, and gasoline 
prices have recovered a good portion of 
their June losses through checking of 
local price wars. 


WASHINGTON 


Economy and Relief Bills 

Finish Work of Congress. 

Democratic National Con- 

vention. Deficit Near 3 

Billions 

HE CLOSE OF CONGRESS comes 

this year, as usual, as a pleasing de- 

velopment to the nation at large no less 

than to the members of that august body 
themselves. 

The final sessions of the present legis- 
lative body have been marked not only 
by continued postponement of final ad- 
journment but by much bickering over 
the relief bill, to say nothing of the 
reduced attendance resulting from the 
Democratic party convention in Chicago 
early in the present month. 


HE RELIEF BILL developed the 
chief snag to an early closing as 
Congress has attempted to manoeuver 
some sort of a bill that would not be so 
disastrous economically as to draw the 
Presidential veto, and yet high enough 
for campaign speeches this Fall. 
President Hoover has signed the long 
awaited economy bill with “but limited 
satisfaction,” and that attitude applies 
even more forcefully to the rank and 
file of taxpayers who had hoped for 
some real economy in government dur- 
ing the present session. The bill, as 
finally signed, is estimated to cut gov- 
ernment expenditures by only about 
$150,000,000, compared with the original 
administrative suggestions and a treas- 
ury requirement of nearer $500,000,000 to 
assure a real balancing of the budget. 


HE FEDERAL DEFICIT, mean- 

while, has mounted steadily higher, 
and the fiscal year for the United States 
Government ended on June 30th with a 
deficit of a little over $2,850,000,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of around $900,000, 
000 at the close of the previous fiscal 
year. 


HE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
lived up to most of the advance es- 
timates regarding greater excitement 
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than the Republican convention, a more 
revolutionary platform and longer dura- 
tion. 

After a hectic series of all-night ses- 
sions, tiresome roll-calls and a sheaf of 
slowly changing ballots, the Democrats 
have finally nominated Governor Roose- 
velt of New York, for President, and 
Speaker Garner of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Vice-President. 

As was almost certain in advance of 
the convention, the Democratic wet 
plank goes much further in the direction 
of definite repeal than the Republican 
platform. Other planks in the platform 
include unemployment relief, federal 
economy, tariff reduction and farm aid. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Employment Still Low 
but Five-Day Week Trend 

is Encouraging. N. Y. 
Building Strike Ends 


bhp STATE OF EMPLOYMENT 
continues far below normal and 
only a few lines are resisting the gen- 
eral tendency for a gradual recession to 
still lower levels. As the harvests get 
under way throughout the Western 
growing states, the employment statis- 
tics from these sections are beginning 
to display some moderate gains but 
these are largely seasonal. 

In the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry, the gains in employment have 
gone well beyond the usual seasonal ex- 
pectations. In the Detroit area, indus- 
trial employment during the past month 
had been reported at the highest level 
since May of 1931 without a single ex- 
ception. The increased motor activity 
is due in major part, however, to Ford 
operation, and most of the smaller 
factors are holding barely steady, or are 
even beginning their employment de- 
cline toward the usual Summer lethargy. 


| UILDING WAGES in the New 

York district are still somewhat 
unsettled, though a good portion of the 
difficulties in individual union classifica- 
tions appear to have been satisfactorily 
decided. The construction unions in the 
Metropolitan area have put up a good 
fight and displayed much better bar- 
gaining power than was anticipated in 
resisting the proposed 25 per cent. re- 
duction in wages which was supposed 
to have gone into effect May Ist. 

In most other sections of the coun- 
try, somewhat smaller proposed reduc- 
tions were taken by the construction 
unions, without any great argument. 
The fight in the New York district was 
not against a reduction so much as 


against the rather sudden and_ sub- 
stantial drop of 25 per cent. The New 
York building strike, which started 


around the Ist of May, continued much 
longer and larger than had been an- 
ticipated and the working group appear 
to have won at least a partial victory, 
with individual pay cuts compromised at 
around 15 per cent. instead of the 
original 25 per cent. 


FRENCH PRICES STILL HIGH 
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TIXHE FIVE-DAY WEEK movement 

has taken renewed inspiration dur- 
ing the past month, as numerous of the 
larger concerns have entered the van, 
including Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and subsidiaries like Humble Oil and 
Ethyl Gasoline. In general the step 
includes also a commensurate cut in 
individual pay, but the theory is that 
the reduction to a 40-hour week per 
employee will result in providing em- 
ployment for a larger number of work- 
ers. 

Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to this practical and eventually 
almost certain development in Ameri- 
can industry and labor and economic 
authorities hope and expect that other 
large corporations will gradually fall 
into line. 


SHIPPING 


Fares Low but Traffic 

Sags as Tourist Season 

Begins. Foreign Trade 
Drops Again 


EAK OF VACATION SEASON 

finds Atlantic passenger traffic in 
its usual advances. Despite the lowest 
rates seen in a decade, however, pas- 
senger traffic is still reported well be- 
low last year, which means that it is 
at the lowest level since about 1922. 

One of the new and definite trends in 
passenger traffic is illustrated by the 
gradual passing of second class accom- 
modations on many of the older Trans- 
Atlantic liners, and on practically all of 
the new ones. The new ships—like the 
Lafayette and Britannic—have been 
built without second class accommoda- 
tion and the still newer ships—Cham- 
plain, Georgic, Manhattan and the Wash- 
ington—have no provision for this in- 
creasingly obsolete class. 

The Europa and the Bremen of the 
North German Lloyd line, and _ the 
Italian boats, are the only new ships 
which have given much consideration 
to second class accommodation. 


HIP BUILDING STATISTICS con- 
tinue their gradual decline as new 
boats come off the ways and very few 
new ships are being planned. A decline 
of 392,000 tons was, for instance, shown 
in the world’s shipbuilding construction 
for the first quarter of 1932 compared 
with the average of 1931, and 1,506,000 
tons in comparison with the 1930 aver- 
age. 
The only country with more tonnage 
under construction than in the previous 
three years is Italy with 182,000 tons 
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against the average in 1931 of 171,000 
tons and 78,000 tons in 1929. 

The Champlain, newest and largest 
cabin liner, has made her maiden voy- 
age from France to New York, for the 
French Line. 


OREIGN TRADE in May of this 

year continued to decline, with ex- 
ports around $132,000,000, compared with 
over $200,000,000 for the same month of 
last year, and with imports reported at 
$112,000,000 against $180,000,000 in May 
of 1931. The drop in the latest month 
reported was smaller, however, with re- 
gard to exports than with regard to 
imports. The export decline was a 
little over $3,000,000, while the drop in 
imports was almost $20,000,000. The ex- 
port balance in May amounted to $20,- 
000,000, against less than $10,000,000 in 
the previous month. 


INTERNATIONAL 


World Conferences Falter 

But Refuse to Die. U. 8. 

Arms Proposal. The Meet- 

ing at Lausanne 

| ewe b monet WORLD CONFER- 

ENCES have been hopeful one day 

and despairing the next. World atten- 

tion has been attracted chiefly to the 

two almost simultaneous meetings, the 

European War Debt Conference at 

Lausanne and the International Dis- 

armament Conference, which is. still 
dragging wearily on at Geneva. 

In the latter meeting some new life 
was injected by final announcement of 
a new United States plan which would 
reduce world armaments by nearly one- 
third. This new plan, sponsored by the 
Hoover administration, is by far the 
most spectacular limitation proposal by 
any important nation. It calls also for 
the abolition of tanks, all large mobile 
guns, bombing planes and chemical war- 
fare; reduction by one-third in all land 
arms; reduction in the number and ton- 
nage of battleships by one-third, and in 
aircraft carriers, cruisers and destroyers 
by one-fourth. 

Although the plan has been lauded 
throughout the world, it is a definitely 
idealistic one to the extent of being 
almost an international or political ges- 
ture. The plan would give the United 
States a practical parity with Great 
Britain, and naturally that nation has 
joined France in an attitude of extreme 
coolness. 


EVELOPMENTS AT LAUSANNE 

have taken a less favorable turn in 
the past fortnight and present indica- 
tions are that the conference will fail 
to arrive at a definite or satisfactory 
formula for settlement of the European 
war debt question. 

Hope for such a satisfactory settle- 
ment has been revived several times 
when failure seemed almost certain. 
There is perhaps still some hope, there- 
fore, but it seems much more' likely that 
the conference will take an indefinite 
adjournment at an early date to await 
the outcome of the American election 
this Fall, and to allow some further pre- 
paratory work being done in Europe, to 
say nothing of possible mollification 
progress in this country. 
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FORBES 


The $s in Inventions 


Economical Cooling Plants—More Use 
for Silencers—Oil Heat Moves Forward 


.. MALL BUSINESS Can Keep Cool. 

The hot and humid days of Sum- 
mer will, this year, take less than their 
usual toll of valuable business energy. 
Equipment that produces indoor comfort 
has been on the market for several 
years, but the outstanding development 
of 1932 is the increasing number of air 
conditioning devices of which the price 
and operating cost are within reach of 
the small business. One of these newer 
devices is a room cooler that uses plain, 
ordinary, everyday ice. The exterior of 
this cooler is a neatly-designed steel cab- 
inet mounted on rubber-tired wheels 
and easily moved from room to room. 
Three hundred pounds of ice are placed 
in the cooler; then a fan which takes 
about as much electric current as a 
small reading lamp blows cooled air in 
any desired direction. 

With equipment of this nature, the 
small store or tea room can, in some de- 
gree at least, compete in comfort with 
the department store or hotel operating 
one of the more expensive built-in air 
cooling systems. In an office or hotel, 
the cooler can be moved from one room 
to another as needed. 


OOL WITH Steam. For homes, a 
development announced in June is 
an air conditioning device operated by 
steam. (See also the steam-operated 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


conditioner for stores mentioned in 
Forbes, April 15, 1932, page 37.) This 
one apparatus heats or chills the air, 
dries it or humidifies it, as you wish. 
If it is doing one thing and you want 
it to do the other, simply push a but- 
ton. The output of either heat or cold 
is thermostatically controlled, so that 
the house is kept at the proper temper- 
ature, with the proper degree of hu- 
midity. 

ORE USE FOR Silencers. For oi- 

fices, hotels, apartments, houses, 
there are recent developments in the 
noise-killing apparatus described in this 
department on February Ist. It is now 
possible to install in a single cabinet 
which reaches from the window sill to 
the floor, equipment which not only 
shuts out the clash and clatter of out- 
door activity, but also heats and humi- 
difies or cools and dehumidifies the air 
of the room—as well as cleaning it and 
supplying fresh air at the proper rate. 


IL HEAT Moves Forward. In these 
days while most people are think- 
ing only of how to keep themselves cool, 
wise individuals may already be think- 
ing ahead about the best way to keep 
warm next Winter. For these, an im- 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GCOMPANY 
165 Broadway 
New York 
Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1932 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
4 Bonds and Certificates...... 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans 


Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts............... 


Banking Houses 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Other Assets 


$67 ,720,393.91 
95,830,391.49 
50,493,403.93 
33,928,525.43 
16,280,795.71 

6,041,958.55 
77,809,289.93 
1,376,792.54 
25,365,623.90 
1,472,169.92 





$376,319,345.31 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .....:.... 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved: Dividend, Taxes, 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits: 

Individuals 


Acceptances of Other Banks Sold with Our Endorsement 


Interest, 


tenia $209,449,912.12 


Pee. $21,000,000.00 


40,000,000.60 
5,260,562.24 


$66,260,562.24 


3,541,859.74 
25 893,603.06 
4,470,651.33 
464,542.23 


66,238,214.59 


275,688,126.71 





$376.319,345.31 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 





portant recent development is a ney 
type of domestic oil burning furnace. 
This is not an attachment to be added 
to an existing furnace, but a complete, 
factory-assembled unit. Claimed for it 
are the qualities of noiselessness and 
virtual sootlessness, almost complete 
freedom from the need of personal at- 
tention, economy (it burns the cheap- 
est oils); and good looks. 

In Summer months, the new unit au- 


tomatically keeps the house supplied 
with hot water. 
OR LIGHT, a Bookcase! I[n Cleve- 


land, a number of executive offices 
have been equipped with bookcases of 
a new type. Besides holding books, each 
case is also a lighting unit! 

Five 1,000-watt floodlight lamps are 
installed in the asbestos-lined top sec- 
tion of the bookcase. An aluminum re- 
flector throws their light evenly over 
the ceiling of the room, and the result 
is a quite uniform illumination which 
in a room 14 by 17% and 11 feet 9 
inches high, can be of the intensity of 
40 foot candles. (Many thousands of 
offices have no more than three foot 
candles of illumination, and the execu- 
tive’s desk which receives more than 
five foot candles is rare indeed.) 

The bookcase may be used as a 
room’s chief source of light, or in sup- 
plement to other lighting facilities al- 
ready existing. 


TJ. ELEGRAPHICS. The 

idea (Forses, July 1, 1931, page 47, 
and August 1, 1931, page 39) is now Le- 
ing applied to reduce the disturbance 
to passengers caused by the “beating” 
noise of the engines on airliners with 
more than one motor. By a system ol 
mirrors, the pilot is enabled to use one 
propeller as a shutter through which he 
watches the motion of another propel- 
ler. If these two propellers are moving 
at precisely the same speed, the second 
one appears to be standing still... . Rub- 
ber chewing gum is a fact these days, 
and now, it appears, we may try cello- 
phane in our tea. At least, one tea 
manufacturer is now supplying individ- 
ual tea bags made of perforated cello- 
phane instead of cotton gauze....Two 
recent uses for the electric eye: giving 
notice when coffee beans have been 
roasted to the proper shade of brown, 
and keeping watch for the escape of 
mercury vapor in mercury turbines. . . . 
An “electric strain-meter,” sensitive 
to movements as small as one millionth 
of an inch per inch in concrete dams, 
was described in June to the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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New Car Models in Offing 


Competition to Be Keener in Low Priced 
Field — Public Favors Super-Balloons 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


T least two manutacturers of low- 
A priced cars are definitely com- 

mitted to bringing out new models 
during the Summer months. A similar 
move is contemplated by at least two 
other producers. Nothing definite is 
known about prices, but it is intimated 
that the new models will compete with 
the lowest priced cars now on the mar- 
ket, if not dropping under them in cost. 
Producers have been probing the mar- 
ket for many months and are becoming 
that real economies in car 
purchase are of public interest. These 
models, then, are to be the first reflec- 
tion of that discovery. 

Gossip has it that the new cars will 
be lighter than anything on the road, 
perhaps small in size, give a phenomenal 
performance and set new price levels. 
There are grounds for these rumors, but 
it would be unwise to anticipate any- 
thing very revolutionary for manufac- 
turers are not in the mood to gamble 
with public acceptance. 


convinced 


HAT Cars Might Be. As compared 

with cars now on the market 
it is possible to produce models with 
twice the acceleration, twice the avail- 
able space for passengers without an 
increase in overall size, greater comfort, 
twice the present gasoline’ mileage, 
more power without additional engine 
weight, and all this at a lower cost. 
This could be done by taking a leaf from 
the aeronautical engineer’s book and the 
authority for this statement is no less 
a person than William B. Stout, well- 
known as the designer of the Ford Tri- 
motored plane, widely used in transport 
service. 

Mr. Stout recently told members of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
that “the lighter a car is, the more com- 
fortable and economical it can be made,” 
and that great weight and shock absorb- 
ers are mere camouflage for engineer- 
ing faults. 

This knocks in the head the theory 
that riding comfort and small size of 
vehicle are incompatible in automobiles. 
It holds out promise to the consumer 
that the car of the future will be less 
costly, a better performer and more eco- 
nomical to operate. 


66 OUGHNUT” Tires Favored. Con- 

sumers need not look for a 
materialization of Mr. Stout’s ideas in 
the new models soon to be unveiled in 
showrooms, but they can anticipate 
adoption of super-balloon tires as stand- 
ard equipment on a majority of cars. 
The super-balloon, affectionately termed 
the “doughnut,” is almost universally 
trowned upon by automotive engineers, 
but the public likes it and sales de- 
partments are not backward about capi- 
talizing on this appreciation. Some en- 
gineers declare that these tires con- 
tribute nothing to cars which already 


ride well and that considerable re-de- 
signing can be done to overcome harder 
steering and instability under certain 
conditions. 

Whatever the facts, the public will de- 
cide and has decided that the super- 
balloon is worthy. Therefore, the im- 
mediate outlook is for widespread appli- 
cation to the smaller and lighter prod- 
ucts. 


| ‘OW TO RATE Motor Trucks. 

Once again attempts to agree upon 
a satisfactory method of rating trucks 
has come to a standstill. Members of 
the S. A. E. having this problem in their 
hands, failed to reach more than a tem- 
porary solution at their recent annual 
meeting. The issue in simplest terms is 
whether rating shall be based on the 
judgment of the individual manufacturer 
or upon factors which anybody can use 
to arrive at an answer. 

The term “3-ton,” for example, as ap- 
plied to a truck is simple but conveys 
little because of the great difference in 
use of factors upon which the term is 
based. It means one thing with one 
truck and another for a competing prod- 
uct. It is granted that it would be an 
advantage to have a method which makes 
the ratings of manufacturers com- 
parable, while at the same time avoiding 
the laying down of a fixed standard 
which might hinder engineering design 
progress. 


RODUCTION Up and Up. At this 

writing production data presents the 
best showing of the year. Final data for 
May puts the month’s output of both 
cars and trucks here and in Canada at 
193,370 units. Before becoming too 
cheerful over this record, it would be 
well to recognize that the increase is 
mainly attributable to Ford. Ford busi- 
ness is humming right now, but that’s 
no proof that it will continue to boom 
when the reservoirs of dammed up Ford 
demands has been filled. If output is 
sustained it will augur well, but no defi- 
nite trends can be discerned for some 
months to come. Right now it is obvi- 
ous that the bulk of business is being 
done by a few manufacturers in the low 
priced field. 


ETAIL Financing. Eighteen months 

paper, long in disfavor among the 
most substantial members of the auto- 
mobile profession, is coming into better 
esteem. Not that the longer terms are 
now liked, but that business conditions 
are forcing their use. 

It has always been held that twelve 
months was the maximum for sound 
financing, longer terms simply increas- 
ing repossessions. That still holds true 
and to offset this contingency a strenu- 
ous effort will be made to get adequate 
down-payments and to scrutinize credit 
risks more carefully. 
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‘An Objective 
Worthy of Far 
More Careful 
Scrutiny” 


Says Dr. Julius Klein 


Referring to the 15 and a Half 
Billion Dollar Country Town 
Market 


“The recent census of dis- 
tribution, the first in our 
business history, has revealed 
that more than two-thirds of 
the 3,073 counties in this 
country have no city of over 
10,000 population. And _ the 
retail market of such small 
towns reaches the amazing 
total of fifteen and a half 
billion dollars—surely an ob- 
jective worthy of far more 
careful scrutiny on the part 


of our industrial and com- 
mercial leaders than _ has 
hitherto been evident.” 


Dr. Klein’s recommendation of coun- 
try towns as markets for national 
advertisers permits of no challenge 
from any viewpoint of good advertising 
practice. 


To Dr. Klein’s authoritative stamp of 
approval we add several recently es- 
tablished facts of considerable impor- 
tance. These facts, unearthed by a 
survey of unemployment and retail 
sales conditions in 700 country towns, 
are as follows: 


(1) 98 per cent of all towns report- 
ing specifically on merchandise handled 
by grocery stores say sales are good. 


(2) 86 per cent of all towns report- 
ing specifically on goods _ retailed 
through drug stores say sales are good. 


(3) 100 per cent of all towns report- 
ing specifically on retail gasoline and 
oil businesses say sales are good. 


(4) The average percentage of un- 
employment of all 700 country towns 
reporting is only 8 per cent. 


For further information about coun- 
try town sales and unemployment con- 


ditions and particulars concerning 
desirable country town markets— 
consult 


AMERICAN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Country Newspaper Headquarters 
255 West 39th St. NEW YORK 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of investment 
opportunities that are  pre- 
sented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and pains- 
taking attention as large 
buyers, 


We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 





Ask for F. 532 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& ©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


























Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 


The Directors of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company have 
declared a dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable out of the surplus earnings 
of the Company to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
5th day of July, 1932, said dividend 
to be payable on the 18th day of 
July, 1932. 

A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 


























SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 share 
or odd lots units. Let us aid you 
in your investment plans. 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for J6. 


GisHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Continued Quiet Market Suggested But 
Gradual Turn May Materialize This Month 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


INCE our last review the market has 
done practically nothing of impor- 
tance from a technical standpoint. 
Trading activity has dwindled still lower, 
and while the averages have also moved 
down the decline has been slow, gertle and 
irregular, in line with our recent forecasts. 

For several issues past we have called 
attention to the trading range which was 
begun around the close of May. While 
holding in mind the possibility that such 
range might turn out to be at least a tem- 
porary bottom formation, we also sug- 
gested last issue that the probabilities 
favored the averages breaking through the 
previous lows of that range in quiet sag- 
ging, to continue a somewhat larger trad- 
ing range, with a bottom perhaps five 
points under the previous lows. 

To date of present writing most of the 
averages have done nothing worse than 
poking just barely through into new low 
ground and the current indications continue 
to suggest that any further sagging off 
should not go much below 32 for the Times 
average of industrials, as charted above, 
36 for Dow-Jones, and around 31 for 
Standard Statistics. 


F the market continues to act as we ex- 

pect and hope it will, then such prices 
ought to be the worst which we may ex- 
pect, with chances good that the further 
sagging off will be checked moderately 
above such levels. To be more specific, 
what we look for now is only moderate 
further sagging into new low ground, to 
be followed by a slow and gradual round- 
ing off of the decline, at least temporarily, 
to show a picture something like that of 
most averages from the middle of May to 
the middle of June. 

Such a rounding off process does not 
mean any early or sharp run-up, though 
we do view that as still at least possible 
if news turns suddenly favorable. Without 
a change in the character of trading on 
such sudden news, however, it might easily 
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take the greater part of the present month ba 


to complete such a gradual and quiet hot- 
tom turn, with continued low interest, low 
volume and slow price movement. 


[ESPITE the fact that new lows have 

been set, therefore, in many individual 
issues, as well as in the principal averages, 
we view the action of the market as con- 
siderably less discouraging than might he 
indicated. No one can deny that there has 
been definite and substantial liquidation in 
the recent market, but it has been confined 
to individual issues and even to the 
called leaders, where it does most to dam- 
age public sentiment and invite unwise 
short selling. 

The writer is by no means convinced that 
we are headed for an early start of a new 
bull market, so swift as to he easily dis- 
cernible, but it is significant that just as 
in the Summer of 1929, the main body of 
stocks halted their advance while a few 
leaders performed, so the main body of 
stocks has now ceased to give way easily 
and discouraging declines have been con- 
fined largely to individual issues. 


so- 


WE still do not think that the short- 
swing speculator need hasten to step 
in on the buying side until our potential 
and gradual bottom formation has had time 
to declare itself more definitely. If sudden 
and favorable news should bring an earlier 
and sharper advance than we now antici- 
pate, then we would consider the June 
highs a good testing level for such an 
advance. 

Meanwhile we continue to feel that for 
the long-swing investor, who cannot step 
in as quickly and decisively as the trader, a 
program of gradual accumulation on a 
scale down is quite justified. Even in such 
classification, however, we would advise 
buying only on further weakness, rather 
than any effort to reach up for stocks on 
intermediate recoveries. 


JULY 5, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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POINTERS 


try in the general market is more 
difficult than usual at the present 
time, because so long as_ liquidation 
tends to develop at fairly regular inter- 
vals it is impossible to forecast which 
group of stocks will be the special ones 
to be hit next by such liquidation. 
Many of the public utility holding 
companies are finding that their heavy 
fixed capital structure reduces the net 
for junior issues at a rather rapid rate 
on the moderate declines in gross 
income, and it is not so easy to raise 
new capital to meet the necessities of 
refinancing as it was a few years ago. 


Ate in th BY GROUPS of indus- 
I 


TNHE FOOD STOCKS are also begin- 

| ning to feel the pinch. Dairy 
products have shown a rather large drop 
in sales. Ice cream sales are naturally 
approaching their Summer peak, but 
indications are that the total will be 
considerably below normal. Even the 
tobacco’ group is now beginning to show 
the results of the sharpest drop in con- 
sumption for many years, and we would 
anticipate some further deflation in this 
classification. 

In all three of these groups we think 
there will be good opportunities for 
eventual profit over the long pull, but 
our advice would be either a patient 
attitude toward such purchases or at 
least a program of gradual accumulation 
only on a scale down. 


TNYHE OIL GROUP is our current 
favorite in the entire list of indi- 
vidual classifications. From a funda- 
mental viewpoint this industry appears 
to have made better progress than about 
any other line in controlling the giant 
ogre of over-production. The industry 
is still upset by various price wars, 
especially in the gasoline field, but these 
are largely confined to localized areas 
and are also likely to be shortlived. 
On the consuming end there is quite 
likely to be some falling off in demand 
this year, but taking a general view of 


the situation, the business depression 
does not appear to have decreased 
motor traffic, either for business or 


pleasure, nearly as much as other lines. 


THE TECHNICAL POSITION in 

- the oil group is working in line with 
fundamentals, and this is one of the few 
classifications where possible funda- 
mental improvement is backed up by 
actual support in the open market. The 
oil stocks are one of the few groups 
which have resisted recent selling waves. 

Individual oil issues could be rated on 
any number of different bases. Among 
the strongest stocks in actual cash are 





the new Consolidated Oil, Gulf Oil, Shell 
Union, Standard Oil of N. J., Texas 
Corporation, Tidewater, Socony-Vac- 
uum, Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Standard Oil of California. If one can 
visualize an oil shortage, or at least a 
rise in price, then the companies with 
the largest oil inventories include Atlan- 
tic Refining, Consolidated Oil, Conti- 
nental, Standard of New Jersey, Stan- 
dard of Indiana, Texas Corporation, 
Union Oil of California, Gulf Oil, Shell 
Union and Socony-Vacuum. 

With regard to tunded debt, Barns- 
dall, Mid-Continent, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, Standard of Kansas and Tide- 
water have no bonds outsianding at all. 
Companies with the largest surplus in- 
clude Atlantic Refining, Gulf Oil, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Standard Oil of N. J. and 
Texas Corporation. 

From a technical standpoint and 
regardless of such fundamentals as have 
been noted above, the writer is inclined 
to favor Standard Oil of California, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil 
of N. J., and the Texas Corporation, 
among the larger companies. In the 
lower priced group our favorites for 
speculation would be Barnsdall, Conti- 
nental Oil, Mid-Continent and possibly 
Socony. 


HE LOW-PRICED ISSUES in the 

general market appear to the writer 
to hold better speculative possibilities 
for the long pull than the higher priced 
issues, other things being equal. In 
other words, we would rather buy 
stocks of strong companies selling under 
fifteen or twenty, than stocks selling 
above fifty, even though the latter com- 
panies appear to be in better current 
position. 

This is merely a generalization, but is 
a purely logical one. Most of the 
liquidation since the first of the year has 
been of a forced or necessitous variety. 
When such liquidation becomes neces- 
sary, it is only natural for the individual, 
the bank or the corporation to realize 
on the securities for which it can still 
get a fairly high price. The result has 
been the tendency for the high priced 
issues to decline rapidly while the low 
priced issues give ground grudgingly. 

So long as the market remains in such 
a state, therefore, we think this situation 
is likely to continue. Some of the low 
priced issues, which still represent large 
and strongly situated companies, include 
General Motors, Bethlehem Steel, 
Chrysler, New York Central, Loew’s, R. 
H. Macy, U. S. Steel, Woolworth, 
National Biscuit, Westinghouse Electric, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and General 
Electric. 





Foundations of Famous Fortunes 


EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 
“Maker of Railroads” 


@ Depression prices were investment 
opportunities to Edward H. Harriman. 
Timely purchases of securities during 
the depressions of 1884, 1896, and 
1903 became the foundation for his 
later great wealth. 


@ Many attractive investments are 
available during the present period. 
We invite inquiry regarding securities 
of companies comprising the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric System. 


Write for circular 


i 

: General Utility Securities 
INCORPORATED 

61 Broadway New York City 


t 
! Please send me Circular G-1 
i 
t 
‘ 
' 


Address. .. 
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AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held June 29, 
1932, declared the regular quarterly divident of 14% 
on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of 62% cents 
per share on the Common Stock, both payable August 1, 
1932, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 15, 1932. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, 


Has the Turn 


—— Come? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Secretary. 
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26 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 841 $41 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 90 
No L312 33 
25 2,474 58 
No 600 129 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 79 
No 10,155 14 
Ves 1,672 36 
No 1,830 48 
100 450 173 
100 18658 144 
25 3,077 36 
100 400 19 
50 8,677 58 
25 2,000 25 
No 589 28 
100 2,422 268 
100 825 224 
25 2,697 51 
No 203 86 
No 843 46 
100 2,563 137 
25 2,258 a 
20 439 43 
No 2,098 11 
No 3,200 138 
25 4,395 32 
No 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 7 
No 971 39 
No 512 16 
100 191 194 
No 1.1325 45 
No 1,800 50 
25 7,655 50 
No 4,404 Ze 
No 1,000 15 
No 341 56 
No 11,610 18 
:No 1,000 20 
No 33,673 5 
Yo =: 11,477 59 
No 14,218 208 
No 1,733 46 
No 4,743 29 
25 2,530 34 
100 450 162 
10 1000 26 
1 6,521 4 
No 504 63 
100 516 217 
50 1,689 92 
No 1,050 21 
No 3,502 19 
20 ~=10,938 35 
No 2,256 58 
No 894 16 
No 3,316 21 
100 1,511 122 
No 391 110 
No 28,846 14 
No 5,276 11 
10 43,500 16 
No 324 20 
No 2,000 1 
No 1.799 14 
No 1.167 30 
No 1,437 27 
No 1.738 4 
100 2,490 164 
No 198 116 
*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. 


Earns 
1931 


$4.54 
* Nil 
6.74 
0.96 
5:11 
Nil? 
Nil* 
Nil 
Nil 
0.03 
Nil 
Nil 
3.17 
Y.05 
9.07 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil® 
2.02» 
6.97 
2.44 
0.19 
17.64" 


Nil 
0.56 
Nil 
4.75 
0.74 
Nil 
3.66 
8.098 
7.64 


2.14 
Nil 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 


m=months 


$0.78, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 
0.16, 3 m 
0.04, 3 m 
Nild 
Nil, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
1.07, 3 m 
0.01, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 


eeeeee 


Nile 


eeeeee 


1.434 


(b) Year ended January 31. 





Div. 

Rate 
Aiar. IREGUCHON «.<<)é 060.0 ess $4.50a 
Adleghany Gor. .....:%5.0 He 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Pallis: WMAIMETS 66... -0cis< 0.50 
American Gaiirs. <.s.c6cics% 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator......... 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Fomer. “Tel. Go Delis. 0s ees 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
AMGCE, WOGIR. .a6is06:5 000s & 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Agmour of 10, “A” ccc 
Assoc. Dry Goods... ....<05.. 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 
Atlantic Refinitie. .......:.... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4y 
3aldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
EIEIO oi rasa ovayansyaia.s ioe be 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix -Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel............ = 
Borden Company.......... 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook; Wien (aas...<.. 0. 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 
California Packing... ..:..... ae 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 
SOLS ee renee Re 
Cerre GO PASCO. cise inc cartes we 
Chesapeake Corp.......... Z 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
ey A Sere 1 
Ne EE te an eevee enon. ks 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... ae 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 
Commercial Credit......... 0.50 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental ‘Can ........0....03% 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... P 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Criscitie St@@l.cscasce cass S, 
Cuban American Sugar.... 


Certiss-Writht ...663.0055 
Davison Chemical.......... ves 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 
Diamond Match........... 1 
RN ENE, oie nnncscs onside tis 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3 
Bastennt TOGaR oc osc. e os 5 
Pilec, Atito-Lite ....6 sce 56 1.20 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 
PRR BR rgrceatea bos x oisietsesss 
General Asphalt........... l 
General Electric........... 0.40 
Be | Qe 2 
General Motors............ 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 
See ae 


Googie, Bo Bic ias.ciss 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel........... 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 

57- 
355- 
200- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 

55- 
144- 
293- 

96- 


22: "20-31" 
1; ’29-731 
64; ’24-31 
10; ’20-’31* 
39; ’27-’31 
25-1 
25-31 
22-31 
23-31 
”29-31 
; 729-31 
17 *.°22-"51" 
34; “22-31 


we we we we 


NO 


310-112; ’22-'31 


235- 
166- 
175- 

27- 

76- 
298- 
268- 
154- 
514- 


67- 
145- 

56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 

82- 
249- 
249- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
46- 
134- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 
230- 
173- 
255- 
126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94. 


97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


23° 


64; ’24-’31* 
*20-"31 
°24-31* 
°25-'31 
"25-31 
24-31 
"22-31 
’23-"31* 
°28-"31 


« 29231 
 "25= 351 
"22 ot 
«| °23-'31 
; 129-31 
» "23-31 
» 925-31 
23-31 
124-31 
a Tg 


8; ’26-'31 
10; ’26-'31 
14; ’22-’31 
10; ’20-’31 
14; ’27-’31 
oi 
11; °25-31 


nNoON 
ZBoRSurvow 


we wee we ee we we we we 


_ 
ahe 


— re Cro 
NDON 


on w 
wn 


_ 
ON! 


41: °22-31* 


6; ’20-’31* 
11; ’26-'31* 
8; ’25-’31 
3; 29-31 


56; ’23-'31* 


4; ’22-’31* 


30; ’20-’31 


5° "21-31 
30; 26-31 
20): 721-731 

| ie 4 | 

1; °29-"31 


3; '20-31* 


64; °20-31 


17; ’22-’31 
10; *19-’31* 


42; ’28-’31 


50; ’22-’31* 


70; ’22-’31 


20: ’28-31 


9; °25-"31 
5; ’23-’31 


9; °20-'31 
; '26-'31* 


28; ’26-’31* 
21; ’25-’31* 
21; ’25-'31 


9; ’27-’31 
14; ’28-’31 
3; ’20-31 
13; ’27-'31 
2; °25-31 
5; ’27-’31 
4; ’25-"31 


FORBES 


Prices 1932 Approx 
High Low Prices 


6214- 

3%- 
87%- 
135%- 


814- 
213%4- 

57%- 
4434- 
1834- 
243,- 
431%4- 
50%4- 
8917. 
a. 


117%- 
1314- 
4334- 
: 
2056- 
3114- 
1534- 
120. - 
123- 
16%%- 
i - 
476- 
6834- 
7%- 
41 - 
- tm 
4734- 
23%4- 
134- 
2%4- 


514- 
9017 
2834- 
157%- 


5034- 


87%- 
32%4- 
1534- 
10 - 


1514- 
26%%- 
401%4- 
2454- 
2854- 
24%4- 
1954- 

554- 
1834- 

45%- 
- 

Be 


34% 
0% 

424% 
4 


295% 
3% 
2 


2% 
3% 
3% 
3 


5% 
13 
752 
44 

154 

3¥% 

058 


103% 
8% 


2% 
5% 
1 

5% 
5% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


37 
1 
48 
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tor 


10.0 
16.0 


89 
91 


8.3 
10.0 


40.0 
25.0 
14.8 
9.4 
143 
10.0 
10.0 
11.1 


(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


(v) Plus 


JUI 


Par 
No 
100 
No 


100 
No 
No 


aw rgvtyw?.. 


<n bua beat bad at 
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15, 


1932 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
‘4y Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
me No 707. —s Nil $8.73 $108 3m Hershey Chocolate.......... $6 144- 26; ’27-’31 83 - 44 48. 12.4 
= me 100 400 $112 3.44 0.56, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’31 3034- 8 15 23.4 
Yield No 1.546 28 Nil Nil 3a Hndson Motor............. hn 140- 7; ’22-31 113%4- 2% 5 ei 
ms 100 350 112 1 Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 62- 4; ’22-31 145%- 2% 4 st 
122 Be, 661 40 11.49 2.69, 3 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 83; 24-31 117 -60% 65 141 
: Be No 4,409 59 | Ss ee Int. Harvester...... ee 1.80 395- 22; ’20-’31* 2934- 11 14 128 
12.2 Mm No 14,584 10 0.22 0.01, 3 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 52 a= 7s 28-31 QYy- 3% 4 es 
Rs mm No 6,400 45 1.20 We RE Je © a 0 Rs 201- 7; ’23-'31 12%- 2% 3 5 
++ Be No 1,182 10 1.545 Nil, 6m Kelvinator Corp........... % 91- 5; ’26-’31 103%- 23% 3 ae 
™ No 9,340 29 Oc A rere Kennecott Copper.......... a5 156- 10; ’20-’31 is = § 6 = 
me 15 5,518 15 ore OI eres 1 92- 15; ’26-’31 19 - 8 9 lZ 
m No 1,813 28 a5 8 = xb cetic Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 12; ’24-’31* 18%- 10 12 8.5 
ae 
Mm 25 2,377 36 se «  widats Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 40; °24-’31 6134- 34% 41 12.2 
m= N 38 7.43! 343.6 a Dnpewres TAGs i saicceesssca eas 3 96- 14; ’23-’31 34 - 13% 17 178 
42 3.14 0.65, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 178- 30: °24-’31* 363%%- 16% 18 15.9 
23 “| | il re Ax Lorillard ‘Tebacco............+. 1.20 47- 10; ’24-’31 1674- 9 12 =10.0 
55 3 i oe McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 38; ’28-'31 62%4- 28 34 11.6 
63 Nil Nal.3 ma = Miack Draekesic ss occas weiss 1 242- 12; ’20-’31 18%- 10 13 7.4 
44 4.81 3.63 LETC URS. LAL. . OI ere 2u 382- 50; ’25-’31* 60%- 17 20 ~=15.0 
39 a 0d Mid-Continent Pet......... 5S, 62- 5; ’20-’31 6%- 33% 4 ape 
93 Nil Nil, 3m Missouri Pacific........... 101- 6; ’22-’31 ll - 1% 2 te 
23 err Montgomery Ward......... 400- 6; ’26-’31* 11%- 3% 5 
20 1.78” OR; 3m. Wash Motors... civic sc sisaic 2 119- 15; ’26-’31 19%- 8 10 20.0 
17 2.86 0.60, 3 m National Biscuit ......... .. 280 237- 36; ’23-’31* 467%- 24 Ze 
29 0.69 Nil, 3m Nat. Cash Register ‘“A”....  .. 149- 7; ’26-’31 1434- 634 * sides 
15 SAG CC hdigugeik Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 20; ’24-’31 313%%- 143% 146 167 
-212 Oe ie jE a re 5 210- 63; ’20-’31* 92 - 49% 61 8.3 
19 1.67 1.654 Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 10; ’26-’31 16%- 6% 10 ~=10.0 
153 0.49 Nil, 3m New York Central......... Bs 257- 25; ’26-’31 365%%- 834 13 ere 
121 3.05 Nil, 3 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 14; ’24-’31 31%- 6 8 ee 
243 14.39 1.52, 3 m Norfolk & Western........ 8 290-105; °25-'31 135 - 57 60 13.5 
32 3.29 3.05: North American... 04... 10r 187- 26; ’26-’31 40 - 1334 18 10.0 
28 2.79 0.58, 3 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 137- 29; ’23-’31* 37 - 16% 20 ~=—«:10.0 
4 Nil Nil, 3m Packard Motors ........... : 163- 4; ’22-’31* 5%4- 1% 2 Ae 
ee 40 | re Paramount Publix... ........ a 154- 5; ’20-’31 11%- 1% Fd ss 
Oo | 89 1S) 0.14,3 _m Pennsylvania R. R......... - 110- 16; ’22-’31 23%- 6% 7 Re 
m:. 129 Nil Nil, 3m Pere Marquette............ i 260- 4; ’26-’31 is = 2 S ss 
wiake 30 See: 0 060Ct(‘“C Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 138- 32; ’27-’31 60 - 2934 33 9.6 
r3 ; 81 0.61 Nil, 3m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 200- 15; ’21-’31 25 - 10% 14 21.4 
48 | No 13,131 Nil Nil Nil, 3 m Radio Corporation......... - 420- 5; ’24-’31* 10%- 2% 3 
94 | No 1,338 7 0.114 Nil, 3 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... fi 58- 2; 27-31 3%- 1 Zz a 
isl 10 9,000 16 Sau t—i«‘ tem Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 32; ’29-’31 40%4- 2634 29 ~=«:10.4 
43 | 
0.0 | No 4,921 38 A goer ey Sears ROCBUCK: o6.cc5o%s,000 ss 198- 30; ’27-’31 373- 9% 11 ee 
0.0 25 31,745 28 | eee Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.80 48- 8; 724-31 1034- 5% 8 10.0 
1.1 § 25 3,256 24 2:55 2.524 Southern Cal. Edison....... 2 92- 28; ’27-31 3234- 1534 20 = 10.0 
a 100 3,724 176 1.92 Nil, 3 m Southern Pacific........... he 158- 26; ’22-'31 375R- 6% 9 bas 
2 5 100 1,298 179 Nil Nil, 3 m Southern Railway.......... i 165- 6; ’22-’31 13 - 2% 4 re 
Me No 12,664 4 1.08 0:30; 3m ‘Standard Brands... ......... 1.20 89- 10; ’26-’31 14 - 8% 10 12.0 
9.8 No 2,162 67 3.88 3.044 Standard Gas & Electric.... 2 244- 25; ’25-’31 34%4- 7% 10 ~=20.0 
ie No 13,103 44 1.11 0.22, 3 m Standard Oil of California.. 2 82- 23; ’26-’31 27%4- 15% 19 10.4 
25 25,735 51 Cap" = eer Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 85- 26; ’22-’31 31%4- 19% 25 8.0 
10 1,273 16 Nil Nal, 3m Stéwart-Warner .....:.... os 126- 5; ’20-31 6%- 1% 3 eae 
No 1,905 38 0.21 Nil, 3 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 98- 9; ’24-’31 13%- 2% 3 
4 25 9,850 40 eee Texas Corporation: ....)......... 1 75- 10; ’26-’31 13%- 9% 10 ~=10.0 
ifs No 2,540 13 3.52 0.68, 3 m? Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 85- 20; ’26-’31 2634- 12% 14 146 
1 No 2,412 18 1.06 0.09, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.50 154- 16; ’22-’31* 23 - 8% 10 =: 15.0 
is No 23,659 6 me OC  eeecen DABSAMMETICA ..6.66633c52 ss Fy 67- 2; 729-31 6 - 2% 3 ee 
0 . 
No 675 31 1.79 Nil, 3 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 1 182- 13; ’23-’31* 231%4- 8% 10 ~=10.0 
9 25 4,386 38 0.70 0.22, 3 m Union Oil of California.... 1.40 59- 11; ’24-’31 13%- 8% 10 + 14.0 
0 No 2,223 213 OSs 3 baeeer Ope x ee re 6 298- 70; ’24-’31 9414- 29% 33s: 18.0 
7» No 2,082 14 1.04 0.13, 3 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 10; ’29-’31 16%- 6% 8 ae 
No 14,520 31 0.76 0.12, 3 m United Corporation......... 0.40 76- 70; 729-31 10%- 3% 5 8.0 
No 2,925 68 2.32 O24, 3m UWnilbed Bratt .oiieiisccccecs 159- 17; °26-’31 30%4- 10% 14 146 
3 No 23,254 13 1.46 1.444 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 15; ’29-’31 21%4- 9% 13 9.2 
0 No 374 81 er ee U. S. Industrial Alcohol....  .. 244- 20; ’22-’31 31%- 13% 16 ses 
0 No 397 16 Nil MA om UU. 3. tener............. on Si. 2: *27—31 3Y%- 1% 2 = 
2 20 600 43 Gee.” | ~ a Seces U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 300- 10; ’22-’31* 154- 7% 9 222 
5 No 854 56 0.52 Nil, 3m_ U. S. Realty & Improve.... 120- 5; ’25-’31 8%- 2 eae 
7 No 1,464 16 i ar ees Oe ee ee 97- 4; ’22-’31 5%- 1% 2 : 
0 100 = 8,703 =: 199 Nil ite Re Tie ae Ue OS: a 262- 36; ’20-’31 52%- 21% 23 
100 1,045 192 5.71 0.08, 3 m Western Union............ ja 272- 38; °’22-31 50 - 12% 13 ee 
No 3,126 18 1.01 0.12, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 11; ’27-’31 17%4- 9% 10 ~=—:10.0 
00 2.586 81 Nil Nil, 3 m Westinghouse Electric...... ae 293- 22; '22-'31 35%- 15% 17 ce, 
10 =: 9,750 17 Qe - - skeeeun Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 35; ’26-’31 455%- 22 24 = 110.0 
i & Ag nt tating Prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


; (g) Year ended June 30. 
q) Before charges for depletion. 
In common stock. 


Year ended September 30. 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


5 (p) Year ended November 30. 
lus 4% in common stock. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


8% 
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A Diversified Railroad Portfolio 
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with Profit Possibilities 


By PAUL CLAY 





A Railroad List for Safety and Profit 


T appears almost 
self-evident that if 
American business 


is going to recover, the 
best of our railroad se- 


BONDS 
Ap- 
Matur- prox. Current 
Rate ity Price Yield Outstanding 


disaster in its most ag-4 
















ae Atch. Top. & S.F.....4% 1935 66% 6.01 $8,501,000 
curities are great bar- At, Coast Eme .....%: 4 1952 675% 5.91 50,863,000 
gains. Indeed it seems Great Northern .......5%4 1952 4914 11.11 30,000,000 
equally self-evident that N.Y.,N.H. & Hart.....4%4 1967 497% 9.02 31,000,000 
if railroad business is Lec ies ae ° a 41%4 1965 66% 6.77 125,000,000 
not going to recover, ee 
the future of American - pick ves S) 
eee iv. Approx. hares 
nagar gly — = Rate Price Yield Outstanding 
much that America de- Chesapeake & Ohio....0 105% 0 191,316,342 
pends upon the rail- N. Y., N. H. & H.....0 634 0 157,118,600 
adie us te tet the N. Als Seer 0 10% 0 449,250,735 
jis then coe Wien Farite .....> ss. 6 3134/719.12 222,292,500 






1932 1932 ; 
High Low zravated form. If Amer. 7% 
831% 60 ica is going forwarl, 9 
851%4 60% railroad securities are” 
85 38% bargains; and if she is 7 
77 42 going backward, con- 
8714 50% tinuously in the manner 7 
of the past two years, @ 
even United States 
1932 1932 bonds are bad _invest- 7% 
High Low ments. We believe then) 
31% 10% that it is a conservative 
4 os policy for investors to Re 
9417 3234 buy a diversified list of I 


the most attractive rail- @ 





everybody in America. 
If the people regain 
their prosperity, if unemployment grad- 
ually diminishes, if the bank failures and 
receiverships pass away, if the hungry 
are to be fed and the naked clothed—then 
freight traffic will increase and railroads 
prosper. 

The question really comes down to just 
this alternative; for at the present time, 
the traffic of the railroads is actually in- 
sufficient to provide permanently for the 
feeding, the clothing and the shelter of the 
people. The graph at the bottom of this 
page shows how the revenue car loadings 
for 1932 to June 11th compare with nor- 
mal; and we have taken as normal the 
average for the like periods of 1928, 
1929 and 1930. This three-year period in- 
cludes one boom year, one year of de- 
pression and one year when business was 
neither depressed nor booming. In fact 
during the early part of 1928, business 
was just pulling out of the mild depres- 
sion of 1927. Hence this average is a 
conservative estimate of the “normals.” 


OW it is a strik- 


permanently as small as this, people would 
later have to live out of doors. 
Likewise, if the traffic in grain and the 
products thereof were to continue 30 per 
cent. below normal, they would have to 
go hungry; and if the movement of live 
stock were to remain 31 per cent. below 
normal, people would have to sharply cut 
down their meat consumption. If the coal 
traffic were to remain 39 per cent. below 
normal, the factory smokestacks would 
never darken again, and millions of dwell- 
ings would have no heat. If merchandise 
traffic were to remain 26 per cent. below 
normal, the old clothes of the American 
people would soon fail to keep them warm; 
and if the movement of manufactures and 
miscellaneous freight were to remain 47 
per cent. below normal, there would, be- 
fore many months, be an acute shortage 
of all sorts of manufactured goods. 
These are illustrations enough to enable 
reflection to convince anyone that railroad 
traffic cannot possibly remain so curtailed 


road bonds and stocks. 






















TTRACTIVENESS, at the present 
time, consists only partly in safety of 
principal, but largely in possibilities of ap- 
preciation. This is no time for the far- 
seeing investor to purchase large amounts 7 
of the highest grade railroad bonds, he- © 
cause they show but little possibility of 
appreciation in the event of a recovery, © 
and would go under receivership with all 
the rest in the event of years of continued 
depression. Hence we have selected a shirt 
list of bonds which are high grade because 
of the great strength of the roads behind 
them, but which, nevertheless, are selling 
at low prices because they are among the 
junior obligations of these respective roads. 
As an average they hold out the hope of 
an appreciation of about 50 per cent. when 
business recovers. 
To get the best results from a recovery 
in railroad business, the investor should, 
however, purchase a short list of stocks 
because of their immense possibilities of Pe 
appreciation. In view of the extreme de- 
flation of these stocks. 
and of the fact that they 





ing fact that the 
1932 traffic in lumber 


PERCENTAGE of 1932 TRAFFIC 4% NORMAL 


are worth their present 
prices just for voting 





and forest products is 
down to 30.9 per cent. 
of normal. About half 
of our lumber is used 7 
for building and the 
other half for furniture, 
boxes, crates and the 
like. Admittedly there 
is no sign of an im- 
mediate large increase 
in lumber consumption, 
or in the demand for 
housing; but if lumber 
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power and future possi- 
bilities, there is prob- © 
ably not much risk in & 
their purchase. By © P 
avoiding the stocks of & 
those. roads which are 
in any visible danger of 
receivership, one re- 
duces his risk almost to 
the vanishing point. At 
the same time, he as- 
sures himself of a huge 
profit if and when gen- 
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a Our suggestion is that those wishing to 
Take this railroad investment, buy all four 
* stocks in equal dollar amounts and buy at 
Mieast three of the bonds also in equal 
amounts. Striking as it may seem, such 

', diversified investment would seem to 
ishow a risk of not more than 20 or 25 
Sper cent. of the capital involved. It shows 
ialso a current yield of about 6.73 per cent., 

and a prospective future profit of about 

200 per cent. These five bonds show an 

average current yield of 7.76 per cent.; 

and while three of the four stocks pay no 

dividends, the average of the four show a 

vield of 4.78 per cent. if bought in the 
‘above proportions, owing to the fact that 

Union Pacific shows a yield of 19.12 per 
cent. on its current price, though this divi- 
}dend may of course, be reduced. 

- Our further suggestion is that two-thirds 

of the fund be placed in the bonds, and 
© one-third in the stocks; for this distribu- 
© tion would result in the average return of 
6.73 per cent. As to prospective profits, 
the bonds between now and the peak of 
the next boom in business might readily 
appreciate 50. per cent. The average price 
of these four stocks might readily appre- 
ciate 300 per cent. and even then they 
' would be very far below the high prices 
| of many bull markets of the past. 

With two-thirds of the fund placed in 
bonds, these amounts of appreciation would 
average 200 per cent. This, then, seems, 
to be not a certainty by any means, but 
rather a reasonable expectation upon the 
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When Gold Dust 7 
Was Legal Tender ~— 


In the pioneering days of 1866—when gold dust was accepted 
as legal tender—a great enterprise was undertaken—the illum- 
ination of the Western frontier. To accomplish this task the 


Denver Gas Company was incorporated. 


Giant strides have been taken in the intervening years. Out 
of them has evolved Public Service Company of Colorado, now 
one of the 150 progressive and prosperous subsidiaries of the 
vast Cities Service organization. From a modest beginning, Public 
Service Company of Colorado has grown amazingly until it is 
now the largest gas and electric company in the state. 


The growth of Cities Service Company has been no less re- 
markable than the growth of its Colorado subsidiary. Expansion 
has continued from year to year until Cities Service is today 
recognized as a leader in three essential industries—electric 






ve rail- § 
stocks basis of a general recovery in American 
business. Those who lack faith in such 
yresent a recovery should not make this invest- 
fety of ment, and those whose faith is small, 
of ap- should invest only a small fund herein. 
e far- 
nounts \ E believe, however, that a list of 
s, be- securities of such high prestige, 
ity of showing an average current yield of 6.73 
overy, per cent., a probable risk of not over 25 
th all per cent., and a reasonable prospect of a 
-inued profit of 200 per cent—is not a bad in- 
short vestment venture. Even should Union Pa- 
cause cific reduce its dividend, these results would 


probably be modified only in small degree. 
These bonds, too, could stand years of fur- 
ther depression without default if only the 
depression itself be moderated as to de- 
gree of severity. In other words, the suc- 
cess of the investment does not assume 
or depend upon an immediate and swift 
very recovery. 

vuld, Looking at these securities individually, 
ocks one is all the more impressed with the 
-“ possibilities which they offer as a group. 
de- The Atchison 4s, for example, although 
cke. they are not a mortgage, are legal for 
hey savings banks in several States, and are 
sent outstanding in such a small amount as to 
‘ing be very safe. Last year the company 
ssi- earned its fixed charges 2.76 times and 
vile this year it is likely to earn them about 
in 1.84 times. At the end of 1931, the com- 
By pany had a net working capital of more 
ol than $19,000,000. 

ure The outstanding amount of the Atlantic 


ehind 
lling 
x the 
oads. 
e of 
when 


of Coast Line First 4s is substantial, but the 
as bonds are secured by valuable first and 
to | Second mortgages and rank senior to four 
At [| other issues. Last year the company earned 
s- |) its fixed charges 1.27 times and this year 
ve | it promises to earn about three-quarters 
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n- | Of its fixed charges. Owing to the fact 
; | that about 55 per cent. of the traffic con- 
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sists of mining and forest products, it is 
characteristic of earnings to decline sharp- 
ly in hard times and expand very rapidly 
in good times. 

The Great Northern 514s, due in 1952, 
consist of Series “B” of the general mort- 
gage gold bonds which are the principal 
financing medium of the company. They 
are secured by an impressive total of first 
and second liens. Last year the company 


earned its fixed charges 1.28 times, and 
closed the year with a net working capital 
of nearly $17,000,000. 

The New York New Haven & Hartford 
4¥2s are preceded by only about $77,651,000 
of prior liens on this whole valuable prop- 
erty which even now would be worth more 
than $300,000,000 even if the common 
stock were all water. Last year the fixed 
charges were earned 1.59 times and this 
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year they should be earned about 1.13 
times. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 4%s due 
1965 are a general mortgage gold bond. 
Series “A,” are well secured by first and 
second liens, and rank senior to about a 
dozen other bond issues. Last year the 
company earned its fixed charges 1.25 
times and closed the year with a net work- 
ing capital of $15,553,441. It is estimated 
that charges will be just about earned this 
present year. However, the company is 
financially one of the strongest in America 
and the bonds are very cheap. 

All of these bonds except the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Refunding 4s 
are legal for savings banks; most of them, 
until very lately, enjoyed triple-A ratings; 
and no one would have dreamed as re- 
cently as a year ago that they could ever 
sell down to these low prices. They are 
doing so only because of the most drastic 
slump in traffic in the whole history of 
American railroading ; and these prices are 
about equivalent to the money-panic lowest 
of 1920. The risks in these bonds as a 
class are negligible unless the depression 
is going to prove so disastrous as to render 
practically all investments quite unsafe. 


HE stocks whose purchase we have 
suggested, possess no such degree of 
safety; but none of the companies repre- 
sented is at all likely to go into receiver- 


Digest 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANI- 
TARY Corp.—Reopened Buffalo plant after 
shutdown of more than two months. 


ATCHISON, TopeEKA & Santa FE Ry.— 
Passed dividend on common. Last declar- 
ation was $1, in April. 

BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT Corp. 
—Arrangements to care for note maturity 
of $13,500,000 on Aug. 1, 1932, are under- 
stood to have been completed. Bankers, it 
is said, will purchase an equal amount of 
new notes, the new notes to be amortized 
from accumulated earnings. Samuel Unter- 
myer and Maurice S. Benjamin have start- 
ed organization of B.-M. T. common stock- 
holders’ protective committee to work for 
unification of New York City’s subway and 
elevated lines. 


COMMONWEALTH EpIsonN Co.—Execu- 
tive Committee recommended reduction of 
quarterly dividend to $1.25, making an- 
nual rate $5 instead of $8 previously paid. 

EastMAN Kopak Co.—Is importing ca- 
meras manufactured at its Nagel works 
at Stuttgart, Germany, “to meet demand 
for cameras of European type.” If future 
sales justify it, consideration will be given 
to manufacture of new line in United 
States. Introduced new moving picture 
kodak which makes four images on the 
film where but one appeared before. 


Fox THeatres Corp.—Placed in hands 
of equity receivers. 


GENERAL ELectric Co.—Newly created 
air conditioning department will start 
commercial operations latter part of this 
month. Domestic oil furnace will be first 
new product. 


ship, and if they are to remain solvent, 
these stocks between now and the peak of 
the next bull movement, should appreciate 
by 300 to 1000 per cent. Their prices are 
so low that there is practically no risk of 
principal in buying them if only the roads 
remain solvent. Furthermore, the bonds 
vield enough so that one can afford to 


carry these stocks indefinitely without 
dividends. 
Chesapeake & Ohio common earned 


$3.49 last year or more than half of its 
present selling price, while in 1930 it 
earned $4.46. Even now it seems to be 
earning more than $2 per share and in- 
dications are that the company will earn 
its fixed charges about 2.26 times. As a 
semi-speculative investment in possibilities 
of appreciation therefore, the stock is very 
attractive. 

New York Central stock looks attrac- 
tive in spite of the fact that the company 
has outstannding about $64,000,000 of bank 
loans. It does so because of the very high 
prestige in which the company is held by 
the investors of New York and the Middle 
Atlantic States, and because of the excel- 
lent banking connections of the manage- 
ment, and the character of the traffic. 
Probably no other road enjoys so great a 
share of import and export traffic. 

A large part of our total foreign com- 
merce flows through the Port of New 
York: and the New York Central carries 
the exportable products from the interior 


of Corporation News 


$10 per share from $19.94 a | 


GENERAL Foops Corp.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents on common. Pre- 
viously 75 cents was paid quarterly. 


GREAT NORTHERN RaAtLway Co.—Passed 
dividend on preferred stock. 


INTERNATIONAL MatcH  Corp.—Dia- 
mond Match Co. purchased at auction for 
$14.75 a share the 350,000 shares of its 
own common stock which had been pledged 
as collateral by International Match Corp. 
for a loan of $3,800,000 obtained from 
four banks. 


Kreucer & Tot, Co—Holders of 5 
per cent. secured sinking fund debentures 
received a statement from protective com- 
mittee assuring them that situation clear- 
ly contained possibility of very substantial 
realization in their behalf. 


NATIONAL ELeEctric Power Co.—And its 
principal subsidiary, the National Public 
Service Corp., were placed in hands of re- 
ceivers. The two control all properties of 
the Middle West Utilities System in the 
Eastern States. 


NorFotK & WESTERN RaILway—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $2 on common. 
Previously paid $2.50 quarterly. 

Preoptes Gas Licut & Coke Co.—Re- 
duced quarterly dividend from $2 to $1.25. 


Pustic Service Co. or No. Iru.—Execu- 
tive Committee recommends that quar- 
terly dividend be cut from $2 to 75 cents. 


Rapio-KreIrH-OrRPHEUM Corp.—Receiv- 
ership action filed by J. C. Boyd was dis- 
missed in an order signed in Circuit Court, 
Baltimore. Stockholders voted to reduce 
capital represented by outstanding no par 
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to the seaboard, and the imported product; 
from the seaboard to the interior. A re. 
ceivership for this company would be g9 
damaging to the work of the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation and to the credit 
expansion plans of the Federal Reserve 
Board, that, in our opinion, it is quite im- 
probable. 


TNION PACIFIC common stock js 


making a remarkable. record for it. 7) 


self. Even during 1931 it earned $9.93 and 
preliminary estimates are that it may earn 
about $2.70 this present year. The $6 divi- 
dend is admittedly unsafe in the sense that 
it is not being earned, but at the end of 


1931 the company had on hand a net work. 7 a 


ing capital of $19,482,310 and if general 
business picks up this Autumn it is pos- 
sible that the present rate may be main- 
tained. The next dividend meeting is due 
the second Thursday in August. 

We are recommending this diversifed 


railroad investment for investors who be- 7% 
lieve in the future of America and who 7 


wish to take advantage of the recovery 
in such manner as to obtain the largest 
possible profit consistent with practical 
safety and a good current income. Any 


contention that this list will not produce 7 
such results would seemingly have to be 
based largely upon the theory that busi- 77 
ness disaster is to overtake everything and |7 
everybody. We do not believe this theory. fe 


stock to 
share. 

Sears. Roesuck & Co.—Sales for first 
24 weeks of 1932, $126,335,261 ; same period 
1931, $158,968,370; decrease, 20.5 per 
cent. 


Evectric Power & Licut Corp.—Took 9 
no action on quarterly dividends on $7 cu- © 


mulative second preferred and common 
stocks “in order to conserve a stréng cash 
position,” 

STanpDAaRD Om Co. or Car.—Increased 
price it will pay for California crude oil 
25 cents a barrel. New price will be $1 
a barrel for 27-28 gravity oil at Signal 
Hill. Advance followed action of pro- 
ducers in State in reducing flow from wells 
to or below allowable limits in all areas. 

Unitep GAs IMPROVEMENT Co.—Notified 
city of Philadelphia that since it has been 
necessary to spend less amounts on_bet- 
terments and improvements, as well as op- 
erating economies, it will be possible to 
reduce gas rate effective October 1, 1932. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL Co.— 
Stockholders will vote on merging of fer- 
tilizer properties with Armour Fertilizer 
Works, controlled by Armour & Co. 

WESTINGHOUSE Etectric & Mrc. Co.— 
Passed dividend on common “to conserve 
cash resources.” Awarded $1,290,960 con- 
tract for power and equipment on new Ful- 
ton Street subway line in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILLys-OvERLAND Co.—Introduced new 
line of cars priced from $535 to $1,420. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Receiv- 
ership action brought by M. P. V. New- 
castle of Passaic, N. J., has been dismissed 
by court. 
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LITTLE 


LAUGH 


The Webster’s, James 


“Don't you think,” airily suggested the 
new partner, “that you ought to brush up 
a bit on your correspondence? Use big 
words; they lend dignity to your letters.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” admitted the 
other, calmly studying the end of his cigar, 
“but, while eschewing mediocrity of ex- 
pression through platitudinous phraseology, 
‘t behooves one to beware of ponderosity, 
and to be mindful that pedantry, being in- 
dicatory of an inherent megalomania, frus- 
trates its own aim and results merely in 
obnubilation.”—$5 prize to H. Harris, New- 


ark, N. J. 


Insulting 


An Aberdeen lady was buying a birth- 
day present for her husband. In the gents’ 
department of a big store she asked for a 
collar, size sixteen. The assistant quickly 
found the appropriate box in which the col- 
lars were housed and inquired in mild sur- 
prise: 

“Only one, madam?” 

“Yes, certainly, only one,” said the lady, 
haughtily: “do ye think I’m a bigamist?” 


ee 
. 


Make Them 


Mother: “Now, Johnnie, I know thou- 
sands of little boys and girls who would 
be glad to eat that spinach!” 

Johnnie: “Name three of them!” 
Southern Public Utilities Magazine. 


Work for Both 


College Boy (home for Summer) : “Well, 
dad, I bought some books on farming for 
you to dig into.” 

Dad: “Yeah, and I’ve bought another 80 
acres for you to dig into.’—Exchange. 


Forzes pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used 








GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





Dir : July 1, 1932. 

,,/irectors of General Mills, Inc. announce the declara- 
ee the regular quarterly dividend of 75c per share 
ypen common stock of the company, payable August 1, 
“-v<» to all common stockholders of record at the close 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 


140 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


AVE. OFFICE 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, June 30, 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers...... $ 216,799,260.54 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates  320,459,586.90 
8 ree 52,111,567.11 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank...... 7,800,000.00 
Giier Seemeities ................2..25.. 31,324,462.03 
Loans and Bills Purchased.............. 551,164,825.46 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages....... 2,130,823.99 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 3,650,091.05 
Credits Granted on Acceptances......... 34,566,120.15 
i el a Si ata ws a 14,441,013.72 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 6,258,197.59 
$1,240,705,948.54 

LIABILITIES 

ae i a ranean ON $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund ............ 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits ........ 10,495,732.91 
$ 270,495,732.91 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc........ 7,204,073.12 
ie ss ok a Se acia ub dn 34,566,120.15 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
So o's. 5-4 so nemhibe aban 96,722.00 

ss ik a noes eweeda $900,224,691.72 
Outstanding Checks ...... 28,118,608.64 §928,343,300.36 
$1,240,705,948.54 
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Just what do you get out of business besides money? What 1s 


Outside of Money— 


what are your Assets? 


life to you—what are you worth to yourself and others? 


What are your assets as a human being? How do you rank in 


courage, in happiness, in the affection of your associates? 


Can you laugh at a depleted bank account? Can you enjoy the 


riches that cannot be bought with money? 


Have you your share of spiritual wealth—of love—of joy—of 
the things that even the poorest in money may have in fullest 


measure? 





The world is yours to enjoy if you will only be a human being 
—if you will only look beyond your ledgers—out into life, art, 
literature, nature, music. 


How can you get the most out of life? 


Read B.C. Forbes’ inspiring book— 


“HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” 


That book will make you FREE!’ Free of petty worries, of wrong thinking, wrong act- 
ing. It will show you that there are a thousand things more important: than money—and 
by changing your outlook on life, it will help you te make more money—and make it happily. 


Here are a few things this book tells: 


—how to 


differentiate between Success 


and $ucce$$ 


—how to 


win a maximum of happiness 


—how to get the most out of a moderate 


income 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 
—how to 


work with people 

have faith 

be a good salesman 
think right 

get what you go after 
get joy out of family life 
enjoy work 

avoid the beaten paths 
create 


—how to make the best of your education 


—how to keep up your courage 

—how to hold on to your job 

—how to be a popular executive 

—how to organize yourself 

—how to keep your business from going 


to pieces 


—how to win good will 

—how to avoid being a slave to work 

—how to be a dead-game sport 

—how to treat competition 

—how to tell the things worth winning 

—how to develop the qualities essential 
to real success 

—how to laugh and grow rich 

—how to learn the value of friends 

—how to develop good taste 


This is only a partial list, of course, there are hundreds of valuable pointers 


to happiness and success. 


The value of a book like this cannot be measured in 


dollars and cents—regardless of the price. You will find it a treasure of inspira- 
tion and sound counsel. 


a ee Mail the Coupon TODAY—only 463 copies left! —-—=-—=-—"--—--———-"-—- ; 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me B. C. Forbes’ book “HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” 


O at the SPECIAL PRICE OF $2.00 for cash with order 


$2.50 (Tl 
refunded. 


[] at the regular price of 


pay when billed). I may return the book within 5 days and money will be 
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CoP EHEHSHEHE HEHEHE HEH SHEH OSES HEHEHE SETHE SE OEE EE 
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